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THE BUSINESS SITUATION. 


One fact is certain, we are nearer the end of the depression than 
we were, whether the period of recovery can be seen or not. We 
are not like a man sick with a fever whose recovery is in doubt. 
Each day brings us nearer to the happy time when income will ex- 
ceed expenditure. 

If over-production be the chief cause of the depression, surely 
we must be on the right road to recovery, because for a consider- 
able period production in most branches of industry has been re- 
stricted. That over-production is the chief cause is generally ad- 
mitted. Some persons prefer to use the term under-consumption, 
but the fact explained by the two words is precisely the same. There | 
is an unusually large surplus of goods seeking for a _ pur- A 
chaser, and so the markets are crowded with sellers, and prices | 
give way. In good times, purchasers seek the market in the 
strongest number, and prices consequently are held more stiffly. 
So long as sellers outnumber buyers, or the quantity offered for 
sale exceeds the quantity desired, prices will be weak and tend in 
a downward direction. All this is well enough understood by the 
dealers in merchandise. 

Political economists, of a large and ancient class, have main- 
tained that over-production was quite impossible. “Are all the 
people properly fed and clothed,” they inquire; and if it is admit- 
ted that they are not, then they affirm that over-production has not 
taken place. “ How can we admit this,” they say, “so long as people 
are starving and ragged.’’ Of course, they assume that if a greater 
quantity were produced, or the quantity now existing were sold at 
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a lower price, the ill-fed and ill-clothed would be better supplied. 
But this assumption is erroneous. In the best of times a consider- 
able number of persons, even in this highly-favored country of ours, 
are not well fed and well clothed, for the very simple reason that 
they will not work and earn the means wherewith to feed and 
clothe themselves. If all such to-day had the means to purchase, 
there is an ample store of products in the country to supply them, 
but if they will not work, they can never obtain them except 
through charity. Political economy has nothing to do with charity; 
when we regard man in that way we enter another domain. Politi- 
cal economy regards man simply as a producer, exchanger and con- 
sumer of wealth, and we maintain that there is a surplus of prod- 
ucts—not so large as existed a few months ago, indeed—the proof 
of which is very apparent. Of course, there is a class temporarily 
out of work who in good times consume more largely than they 
are consuming at present, but if they consumed as much now as 
they usually do, a surplus of products would remain unsold much 
larger than would be were business very prosperous. 

The surplus of production is diminishing, however, in _ several 
ways. One way is in the closing of mills and other agencies of 
production, especially those which can least successfully compete 
with similar establishments. Another is in the shortening of the 
hours of labor. In both ways a remedy is found, costly indeed to 
apply, but less costly than to continue production and sell at ever- 
increasing loss. Much has been said of late about opening up for- 
eign markets, but the more carefully this subject is studied the 
less faith is shown in the remedy. Other nations have over-pro- 
duced, and are just as anxious as we are to sell their productions, 
and if we should invade South America, for example, we would be 
met by English and other foreign sellers, and a fierce competition 
to sell would arise. No one would make any profit; on the other 
hand, all would lose, and the more we sold the greater would be 
our loss. 

We are, therefore, applying the proper corrective, however harsh 
and unwelcome it may be, and the proof is seen in diminished 
production. As the result, sooner or later the surplus will have 
been sold, the people will have settled along the newly-constructed 
lines of railroad, they will begin to earn dividends, the owners of 
the stock will have more means for new enterprises or consump- 
tion, and business will generally revive. A cursory examination of 
the cause of the existing depression then points clearly to the 
remedy, and. this men have been pursuing. It is true that in too 
many cases the producer has abstained from applying it, hoping and 
believing that others would be obliged to curtail production and 
he escape. But curtailment in some form or other has been pretty 
general, showing clearly enough two facts—first, that producers be- 
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lieve there are too many goods in the market; and secondly, to 
lessen the quantity, less should be produced. 

It may be remarked that not as large stocks are kept now as 
formerly by middlemen. A marked change is going on in that re- 
gard. There is less need to make goods so long in advance than 
formerly, because through a different mode of distribution, the 
employment of traveling salesmen, and facility for transportation, 
new supplies can be obtained so easily. The visible supply of all 
kinds of products is more clearly seen, and they have a more marked. 
effect on prices than they would have if the quantity were less ac-. 
curately known. 

At the present time two distinct effects are perceived: First, 
more wealth is lost than in good times; and secondly, settlement 
through bankruptcy, and in other ways, of a vast amount of in- 
debtedness. Not all who are engaged in business have by any 
means lost; on the other hand, there has doubtless been a gain, 
though not as great as it once was. The Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette in a recent number said, when touching on this point: “As 
the annual accretion of wealth is computed to be about $ 500,000,- 
o00, it follows that we have been growing rich only a little less 
rapidly than usual, which is nothing to feel very bad about. The 
loss has been severe in individual cases perhaps, but as a whole the 
country has been prosperous. In regard to manufactures, the same 
rule applies, that consumers in general have saved money by the 
low prices which have prevailed, although producers have failed to 
make their usual profits, and as we do not export many domestic 
made articles, we have not lost much in that way. It would seem 
that the circumstances have been such as to conduce to the greatest 
good of the greatest number, as all are consumers, while compara- 
tively few are proprietary producers.” 

It probably is true that in the present depression losses have 
been greatest and most general by those who could best sustain 
them, but we should hesitate to subscribe to the doctrine that a 
real loss could in any sense be considered a gain to anybody. If 
things are sold below cost, because people cannot afford to pay 
that price, the loss may be less to the seller than it would be if 
he kept them; and if the buyer should ultimately go into bank- 
ruptcy and get them for nothing, even in that case he would be 
no better off than he would if he had had the means to pay for 
them. It may be a desirable thing to make wealth less rapidly 
than we have done, but this is a very different state of affairs 
from trying to even-up the condition of men through bankruptcy, 
That is a bad state of things, and while we may regard small profits 
with a good deal of serenity, the more rapidly losses and bank- 
ruptcies diminish the better. 
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THE SILVER DANGER. 


The decline in the quantity of gold and increase of silver in 
the Treasury has again excited the fear that the Government may 
be landed on a silver basis, unless some remedy can be found for 
averting the danger. The total quantity of gold and silver in the 
Treasury, excluding that held to redeem outstanding certificates on 
different dates is given in the following table: 


Date. Net Gold, Net Stlver. 
January 2, 1884. .... ccc iniouoks -» $ 154,465,980 cose $27,160,227 
i Ch. Cicddckcnkectesceseesées 141,688, 432 —e 36,353,009 
DN Boccceeanesaweeseecenuetiee 125,187,590 ssa 41,386,925 
a ee 127,340,552 —— 46,084,185 
EE Winbuepasencunsceaeucsscesenees 125,793,250 svn 48,085,750 
Dt Miicedacanlsnincee scons dentwoneds 117,427,394 sare 54,039,274 
BN Mikicné dns sevde cescenetecessesees 116,141,124 ‘eee 55,811,978 
BN i atink 4465-00600’ oe ehedieces ove 115,597,130 éwee 59,209,995 


From .this table it will be seen that the gold in the Treasury 
has diminished $23,761,038 during the year, while the silver has in- 
creased $17,686,265 during the same period. 

The following table, containing the percentage of gold and gold 
certificates, silver. dollars and silver certificates, and United States 
notes received at the New York Custom House, is valuable in this 


connection: 
Gold Szlver Dollars 











and Gold and Silver U.S. 

Periods. Certificates. Certificates. Notes. 
Monthly av’ge for fiscal year ending June 30, 1884.. 69.1 ‘ 22.2 , 8.7 
Monthly av’ge for six months ending Dec, 31, 1884. 34.8 ° 34-9 ‘ 30.3 
INE, Tso ck aces cevdeceruseseccovessvecccoes 27.6 , 40.7 , 31.6 
PE iivaangekecetnndnecdeedagpevevescesesorse SRD e 31.9 ; 36.2 
tks do cuseebesiddeadvdsvhoonereeesecetessa 41.0 ; 34-9 : 24.1 
TID ont 060s 008060006600 00005506 n6enceeoeses ene 38.9 : 43.9 , 19.2 
Monthly average for four months of 1885.......... 34.8 ; 37-4 ‘ 27.8 


This table clearly shows the diminishing use of gold and increas- 
ing use of silver in making payments at that place. The movement 
has not always been regular, but no one can study these figures 
without conceding that silver is steadily encroaching on gold, and 
that if much longer continued, will effect a change in our stand- 
ard. 7 

What is to be done to stay the impending danger? It is re- 
ported that the Secretary of the Treasury, instead of trying to put 
silver certificates into circulation, will disburse silver dollars in place 
of $1 and $2 legal-tender notes. At the close of the last fiscal year 
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there were then in circulation $39,545,461 silver dollars, $26,660,181 
of $1 notes, and $24,897,886 of the twos. As $24,000,000 must be 
expended annually for the purchase of silver bullion, the issue of sil- 
ver dollars in place of the $1 and $2 notes could probably not -be 
made rapidly enough to prevent an accumulation of silver in the 
Treasury. The rate of exchange is very near the gold exporting 
point, and if that should occur, many think the event so long feared 
would occur. We are assured that the administration is determined 
to do all that it can to avert the danger, but no policy can be de- 
vised which will effectually keep the country off the silver basis if 
the present coinage system is continued. All that the administration 
can do is to gain time. If the danger should be too near, the 
President can convene Congress in extra session to grapple with 
the question; but doubtless the administration would wait as long 
as possible before venturing on this step. 

It has been remarked by a prominent banking officer that the 
banks are bound by every consideration of obligation to the com- 
munity, and of prudence in the care of the interests of their de- 
positors to preserve the general currency on a gold basis, and to 
continue to treat, as they have hitherto treated, the silver currency 
“as an unavoidable infliction, to be separated in practical business 
from current money by marked discrimination.” The method of 
carrying out this principle is to receive from the Government, 
through the Clearing-house, the currency the Government may have 
to offer, but setting it apart and treating it as a special fund, “to 
be paid over to the banks interested in the very money received on 
their behalf.” No silver or silver certificates need be offered by 
any bank in the settlement of its Clearing-house balances, and none 
would need to be refused. Such as came from the Government 
would be received and used as opportunity offered. But the Clear- 
ing-house settlements and the reserves of the banks would be pre- 
served, and the gold standard would be maintained. Silver would 
not be any more than it has been in New York bankable money, 
while it would continue in general circulation undepreciated until 
such time as its volume became too great for such use. 

Such a policy is worthy of consideration. Every effort should be 
made to sustain the gold basis, and the banks, it is certain, will do 
whatever they can in this direction. It is also certain that Con- 
gress can no longer delay action, and in a few months, at longest, 
we shall know whether the long-established gold standard is to be 
preserved or to be replaced bya silver one. Public sentiment is by 
no means united, but let us hope that the good sense of the people, 
which has so many times prepared a safe path wherein to walk, will 
prevail in the settlement of this question. 
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COMMERCIAL CITIES. 


In a paper read not long ago before the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, by A. F. Sears, he endeavored to show under what 
conditions commercial cities come into existence and flourish. He 
said that because capital and railroads were powerful enough to 
root out stage stations and build up prairie towns and manufactur- 
ing villages, many had concluded that these agencies were able to 
makefor unmake almost any place. “The Atlantic coast is strewn 
with fruined hopes in the shape of stillborn cities, having ex- 
cellent harbors and abundance of water front, of which the 
only razson d’etre is superior facility of access from the ocean. 
These harbors, which have not become the important ports they 
were expected to prove, are generally the object of enterprise be- 
gotten by the virile brain of civil engineers impregnating the wait- 
ing capital of speculation. There has been abundant honesty of 
purpose in the design, and no excessive credulity in the investment; 
but there appears a failure to comprehend and appreciate the laws 
of trade affecting the project.” 

Mr. Sears then compared the growth of Boston and New York. 
Forty years ago when the first steamer of the Cunard Line entered 
Boston harbor, the merchants there were certain of gaining a great 
commercial triumph over New York, because they were twenty-four 
hours nearer Liverpool. Nevertheless, New York pushed ahead, and 
no amount of money expended by Boston to tap by a short route 
the western country north of New York, or to draw traffic directly 
from New York by shorter railway lines, has yet effected the ob- 
ject of the projectors. The reason is because New York is more 
than 200 miles nearer the heart of the country than Boston. The 
moving mass that seeks transportation reckons that distance to be as 
nothing on the ocean compared with the cost of movement on land 
or river. The cargo of a greater steamer transported between New 
York and Boston forty years ago would have demanded the ser- 
vice of ten locomotives and 400 cars. On board the ocean steamer 
it represents only the comparatively inexpensive continuance of her 
voyage for another day. 

Mr. Sears gave other instances of the same kind. Going South, 
he said that every commercial port had been made the mark of 
ambitious rivals, supposing that an error had been committed in 
fixing the original location. For thirty years capital has struggled 
to build a commercial city at Brunswick, Georgia, in rivalry with 
Savannah. The capital and the superior facilities, and the twenty-two 
feet of water on the bar, all exist there, but as yet no important 
port has arisen from their ingenious combination. 
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The same thing was true with respect to Jacksonville and Fer- 
nandina. “Jacksonville is twenty-eight miles nearer the heart of 
the country than its rival, and is situated on a fine river, watering 
a region thus made tributary to the town, and reducing cost of 
transportation to a point below that which permits any land-line to 
be its competitor. When the war came upon that coast both places 
were abandoned by the native population, and after its close both 
became objective points of interest to northern emigrants. The 
uniform result has followed: Fernandina is a respectable village with 
a population of 2,500 souls, while Jacksonville has already 15,000 
inhabitants.” 

Going to the Pacific coast, the writer gave an interesting illus- 
tration from the history of Astoria and Portland. The former was 
founded by one of the wealthiest, most enterprising and far-seeing 
citizens of the country as the depot of the fur trade of the North- 
west. “But when the fur trade failed, and simply a home market 
existed for the salmon of the Columbia, the men who had staked 
their fortunes or their hopes on that important point beheld with 
new satisfaction the settlement by Americans of the great Wil- 
lamette valley above them. It was a natural expectation that As- 
toria would become the port of the region. It has grown continu- 
ally and is still growing. But this town, situated but a few miles 
above the Columbia river bar, with a life covering three-quarters of 
a century, has during the last twenty-five years seen Portland come 
into being a hundred miles above, and attain a population of 40,- 
ooo, while Astoria has never yet sheltered more than 3,000 souls.” 

From these, and other illustrations, the writer deduces the prop- 
osition that the commercial part of a region will be as close to 
the producer as it is possible to go, and obtain reasonably good 
facilities for the class of transportation demanded by the produce 
of the country. 

“ Nevertheless,” he adds, “not a decade passes without adding a 
new experiment to the list of failures; and the failure has been 
universal so far as the destruction of the island port has been con- 
cerned. We are not free to accuse shrewd business men of attempt- 
ing to oppose their own force to establish law; but we may fairly 
suppose, and we repeat it, that the law has not been apprehended, 
or, at least, that its value has not been appreciated. If we may 
judge by the common argument, we are justified in believing that 
the greater number of intelligent men of enterprise consider the 
location of capital at a given point by far the most important fac- 
tor in determining the location of towns and ports; and this is 
precisely their blunder.” 

It is difficult to account for the singular persistency with which 


this mistake of capital is repeated, since, in whatever direction we 
turn, the one law is exemplified—the one lesson taught. In accord- 
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ance with this law, Montevideo, on the outer coast of South Amer- 
ica, has a population of forty thousand, while Buenos Ayres, a hun- 
dred and thirty miles up the river, contains nearly a half-million in- 
habitants. Guayaquil, in the edge of a sickening swamp, might have 
been healthily placed forty miles further down stream, at a point 
famed for its salubrity, imposing forty miles less of river navigation 
with equally good anchorage and better potable water for a popu- 
lation. The expense of transporting the products of the country 
by the agency of native boatmen on da/sas or in canoes to a situa- 
tion where whites can live without fear of malignant fevers, would 
be trifling indeed, but such a course would separate the speculator 
from his game, the cocoa, hides and woods of the country, and the 
merchant from his customers, the producers of those articles, by all 
that distance of forty miles. 





9 
2 
+ 


SOCIALISM. 


Anything that Prof. Laveleye may write is sure to find many 
readers, and Soczalism of To-day, we are sure, will form no excep- 
tion. It is judicial in tone, limpid in style, well-informed at every 
point, and in sympathy with all movements truly helpful and up- 
lifting to men. 

The term Socialism, as the translator remarks, is an exceedingly 
elastic one. “It has been used to include a revolutionary anarchist, 
like Bakunin, who seeks to destroy, by any and every means, all 
States and all institutions, and to eradicate utterly the very idea of 
authority; as well as a constructive statesman of the conservative 
type, like Prince Bismarck, whose aim is to concentrate much power 
and many functions in the hands of a paternal government.” The 
author says he has never met with a clear definition, or even pre- 
cise description, of the word. After criticizing Proudhon’s definition 
he adds that it omits two characteristics. “In the first place, every 
socialistic doctrine aims at introducing greater equality into social 
conditions; and, secondly, it tries to realize these reforms by the 
action of the law or the State.” 

Within twenty years the doctrines of socialism, either in their ex- 
treme or moderate form, have spread rapidly over the world. Many 
who disavow the term when applied to themselves, are nevertheless 
classed as socialists by those who openly profess socialistic doctrines.. 
For example, in England, among the higher and wealthy classes, 
the doctrine of /azssez fazre has not yet lost much force; they con- 
tinue to preach that the true path to wealth and success is through 
the largest freedom of movement, and yet in this same England 
wonderful strides have been taken within a few years in the way of 
exercising a larger care over the lives, health, and general welfare of 
the working classes, while the cities and villages everywhere are 
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constantly extending their functions in compliance with the general 
desire. No fact is more apparent in modern English life than the 
extension of political functions for the purpose of satisfying the 
desires of the people, which cannot be otherwise or less perfectly 
satisfied through individual action. Thus, the cardinal conception 
of socialism, as expressed by our author, has impregnated recent 
English legislation, and the magical development already seen is 
probably only the introductidén to that which is to come. 

The work opens with an account of the progress of socialism, of the 
teachings of the church, and those of Plato, Sir Thomas More, Cam-: 
panella, and others. “Every Christian,” says M. Laveleye, “who un- 
derstands and accepts the teachings of his Master, is at heart a 
socialist; and every socialist, whatever may be his hatred against all 
religion, bears within himself an unconscious Christianity.” 

The author shows in a very clear manner how socialistic ideas 
have grown in consequence of the transformation in the condition 
of the laborer. Formerly, the portion that the agricultural laborer 
was to receive was regulated by custom. “The metayer system of 
co-operation farming, the customs of perpetual leases, and of pay- 
ment of rent in kind, were not liable to change, and the future 
of the present was thus secured. His existence did not depend 
upon the stern law of competition. Rent, like wages, is to-day de- 
termined by the law of supply and demand. No doubt the serf 
was bound to the soil, but he had the right to live and die upon it. 
To-day no legal tie binds the tenant to the land which he im- 
proves. The landlord can remove him at the end of his term, or 
he can raise the rent according as the value of the land increases.” 

Those who work in factories, too, are further removed from their 
employers than they were in the olden time, but the workers are 
brought more closely together, and their unions have given birth to 
new ideas and aspirations. If the aggregation of capital and con- 
struction of great factories, the extension of machineiy and subdi- 
vision of labor, have resulted in cheapening products and thereby 
improving the condition of the consumer, unquestionably such uses 
of wealth and skill have wrought marvelous changes in the thoughts 
and hopes of employed and employer 

In this connection we cannot omit the following paragraph : 
“Formerly men were not so tormented by the desire to change 
their condition, because they did not see their way to do it. They 
had neither the ambition to rise nor the thirst for riches, because 
all this was beyond their reach. Their destiny being settled here 
below, it was toward the other world that they directed their hopes. 
To-day they wish to be happy in this world, and are bent on de- 
stroying everything which offers an obstacle to the realization of the 
equal distribution of terrestrial blessings.” 

The work is one of unusual interest. If less is heard of socialism: 
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in this country than in Europe, it is because the conservative kind 
forms so much of the web and woof of our institutions that hardly 
more is thought of it, than of the air we breathe or the sunlight 
in which we daily rejoice. And it there is less danger of our suffer- 
ing from the radical forms than older States, we cannot study too 
closely the conditions of their origin and seek to improve the lot 
of man in every rational way through collective, as well as through 
individual action, so that we may not see our capitals ravaged by 
dynamite and petroleum, like Paris at the hands of the Commune. 





EFFECT OF RELATIVE PRICES ON THE FLOW OF 
THE MONEY METALS. 


[ CONCLUDED FROM THE MAY NUMBER. ] 

The most extreme case which has ever occurred of a movement 
of metallic money from a country not caused by disparities 
in prices, was that of the transfer of French gold and silver to 
Germany, as the result of the war indemnity exacted from France 
after its crushing defeat in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1. The 
case was extreme, both in its suddenness, that is to say, in the 
short space of time into which the abnormal movement of money 
was ‘compressed, and in the magnitude of the movement. The 
French gold and silver transferred to Germany, and thence diffused 
over other European countries, caused that extraordinary inflation 
of prices in Europe during 1871 and 1872, the recoil of which con- 
stituted the financial and commercial catastrophe of 1873, about 
which European writers mystify themselves and do their best to 
mystify others, by giving for it every imaginable explanation except 
the plain, obvious and true one. France did not share in the in- 
flation of 1871-2, inasmuch as its increased issues of paper money 
did not go beyond making good its loss of metallic money, and 
the lower range of French prices, as compared with general Euro- 
pean prices, in no long time brought back the coin which France 
had been compelled to part with. The other countries in Europe 
could not retain it, because they had obtained it in an unnatural 
and violent way, and because the territorial distribution of money 
in Europe was sure to be controlled at last by the relative prices 
of all the European countries, including France, one of the most 
important of them. 

The effect of international lendings of money to decrease the 
money of the lending country, and of international borrowings to 
increase the money of the borrowing country, so far as it has been 
observed in the actual experience of the world, is short lived. The 
limits of international credit are narrow. Lending countries soon 
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find that the new loans which they can safely make do not exceed 
the interest which they receive upon old loans, and borrowing 
countries find that the increase, if any, of their money from cur- 
rent loans is soon followed by a tendency to its being decreased 
by the necessity of paying interest upon their past borrowings. 

The London financial writers of the present day are in the habit 
of describing the cause of the international movement of metallic 
money as being, not the relative prices of commodities, but the 
relative rates of interest in different countries. The English are so 
much a nation of bankers and money lenders, or, at any rate, bank- 
ing and money-lending constitute so conspicuous a part of English 
business, that when English writers speak of “the value of money,” 
they mean, not what it will buy in the merchandise market, but 
what borrowers will pay for the use of it. As one of the natural 
consequences of that local idiosyncracy, they think that money will 
always go, not to places where the best bargains in merchandise 
can be made, but where the best rates of interest can be obtained 
by loaning it. They therefore conclude, that when the tendency of 
gold is to flow out of the United Kingdom, and the stock of that 
metal in the Bank of England threatens to fall below what they 
regard as the limit of prudence, they have only to make the rate 
of interest in London higher than it is at other commercial and 
financial points in the United States and in Europe. When that 
is done, they assume that London bankers will call home such 
balances as they have abroad subject to call, while at the same 
time foreign bankers will send funds to London under the temp- 
tation of the higher loaning rates to be obtained there. 

Without doubt, there is a certain amount of money in the hands 
of bankers, which is movable from one country to another, and in 
respect to some portion of it the attraction of an improved rate 
of interest may be supposed to be sufficient to cause its actual 
movement. But the amounts of money belonging to bankers 
which are movable within any short period of time are very small. 
Even in respect to London, reputed to be the greatest center of 
ready cash, the London Economzst of February 4, 1882, said: 

“The whole sum in London unused, and entirely at liberty, was 
estimated by a very competent observer, some ten or twelve years 
ago, as not being more than four millions sterling ($ 20,000,000) ; 
two of them being reductions which bankers might at that time 
make in their balances at the bank, and two more, the further 
amount, which the bank might conveniently share from its reserve. 
The margin at the present moment is very considerably less.” | 

In this country, a lock up, in February, 1881, by the National 
banks in the United States Treasury, of $18,764,434, within the 
space of a little more than two weeks, carried up the rate of inter- 
est in Wall Street to one per cent. per diem. And small as the 
amounts of the movable money of bankers are, it is only a part of 
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them which will be attracted from one locality to another by differ- 
ences in the rates of interest. 

The tendency to an outflow of money from countries in which 
the range of the prices of commodities is too high relative to 
prices elsewhere, will continue indefinitely until the equilibrium of 
prices is restored, and the actual outflow, although it may be checked, 
or postponed by the temporary expedient of foreign loans, cannot 
thereby be finally averted. The drain of money from a country, re- 
sulting from too high a range of its prices, operates with a steady 
and continuous power, and will at last overmatch any limited sup- 
plies, even if they are large. No remedy short of stopping the cause 
of the drain will cure the difficulty. 

The discussion of this question has more than a merely specula- 
tive interest. If it is true that a country on the metallic standard 
cannot raise its prices above a certain point of equilibrium with 
the prices of other countries on the same standard, without in- 
curring the consequence of an outflow of the monetary metals, it 
must also be true that no country can determine arbitrarily for it- 
self what the volume of its money shall be. It can only have on 
the average such a proportion of the total volume of the money 
of the commercial world, including paper kept at a parity with the 
metals, as will maintain its own average prices at the required 
equilibrium with prices elsewhere. The legislators in any country, 
who imagine that they can fix the volume of its money at the 
point which they think is “necessary to transact its business,” or 
is demanded by the “wants of trade,” never fail to find by experi- 
ence that an amount of currency which raises prices above a cer- 
tain range is sure to be depleted by an export of money. Un- 
doubtedly it is possible, by creating a paper currency like that o 
the State banks prior to the civil war, responsive as to its quan- 
tity to “commercial demands,” to enlarge it at certain times inde- 
pendently of relative prices at home and abroad, but every elevation 
above the proper limit will be followed by a corresponding depres- 
sion below it, so that, on the whole, an average equilibrium will be 
maintained. 

The amount of currency which a country can have consistently 
with the necessity of its being at an equilibrium with currencies 
elsewhere, will depend upon its special situation as a debtor or 
creditor in its international dealings, as a producer or non-producer 
of the precious metals, or as using more or less of the expedients, 
such as checks and Clearing-houses, by which the use of money is 
economized. Great Britain can permanently maintain a larger vol- 
ume of currency and a higher range of prices, in consequence of 
receiving an enormous annual revenue from :ts foreign investments, 
which offsets the adverse balance of its foreign merchandise trade. 
India, on the other hand, being obliged to pay a heavy annual for- 
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eign tribute, and having no mines of gold or silver, while habitu- - 

ated to a large use of both in the arts, must content itself with 
a volume of currency and range of prices which will cause the 
favorable balance of its foreign trade to be permanently a large 
one. Australia, with a production of gold in excess of its mone- 
tary wants, has, and must have, a range of prices which: causes a 
steady outflow of that metal, and a volume of currency which will 
create such a range of prices. Great Britain, which has carried the 
expedients for economizing the use of money to a very perfect 
degree of development, cannot, without a dangerous inflation of 
prices, maintain its currency at so high a point fer capita as 
France, in which such expedients are comparatively little known. 





FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Newspaper accounts from the South represent that the loaning 
of foreign money upon real estate is in progress upon an enormous 
scale. The Corbin Banking Company, as an investor for English 
capitalists, is reported to have loaned five million dollars in South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. Two other companies, representing 
the same capitalists, are said to have loaned half.a million in South 
Carolina. It is stated in a newspaper in Sumter County, in the last- 
named State, that half of the farms in that county are mortgaged 
to foreigners. In Texas, the papers represent that the agents of 
foreign lenders are found in every large town, and are doing an 
immense business. The rate of annual interest exacted in all these 
Southern loans is ten per cent. That rate, ruinous as it is in agri- 
cultural operations, is below what the local lenders demand, and 
the borrowers are further said to be reconciled to it by the assur- 
ances that the principal will never be called for so long as the in- 
terest is punctually paid. It is not doubtful that upon that con- 
dition, the thrifty lenders will devoutly pray that the principal will 
never be tendered to them. 

The Georgia four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds, having thirty years to 
run, were finally disposed of at a premii 1 of 1; per cent. The 
amount sold was $3,392,000, and the contractors for the loan are 
said to be making handsome profits by re-selling at higher prices. 
The proceeds of the loan are devoted to paying off other bonds of 
the State bearing larger rates of interest, none of them being less 
than six per cent. The large reduction of the debt of the United 
States is one of the most important of the circumstances which 
have improved the market for State bonds. 

During the three months ending March 31, 1885, the exports of 
gold were $3,915,236, and the imports $5,719,485, making a net im- 
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port of $1,804,249. During the same months the exports of silver 
were $7,854,948, and the imports $ 3,983,055, making a net export of 
$ 3,871,803. Taking the two metals together, the net export was 
$ 2,07,644. 

The present debt of Connecticut grew out of expenditures con- 
nected vith the Civil War. At its maximum it did not exceed 
$8,000,000, an insignificant sum compared with the wealth of the 
State, and is reduced now to $4,275,000. It will seem extraordinary 
that the persons who control the finances of Connecticut should 
have decided to extend $1,740,000 of the remaining debt for a fur- 
ther term of twenty-five years, and to a date forty-five years after 
the Civil War closed. They do not propose to pay more than three 
per cent. per annum for the extension, but they make the extended 
debt non-taxable, and they take the risk, which is a very consider- 
able one, that the purchasing power, or value of money, will be 
greater in I910 than it is now. The taxpayers, who are by this op- 
eration compelled to pay, under the name of interest, $ 1,305,000, 
without reducing the principal of this extended debt, receive no 
consideration except the satisfaction of proving that the credit of 
their State is exceedingly good. But that fact has been long thor- 
oughly known, and needed no new confirmation. 

The Connecticut three per cents, referred to above, were sold at 
a premium of 835, of one per cent. to bankers in this city. 

The descriptions and amounts of United States bonds held in 
the Treasury as security for National bank notes were as follows, at 
the dates named: 











1885—March 14. 1885—May 9. 1885— May 23. 
RS re ae $ 3,520,000 wae $ 3,520,000 vaue $ 3,520,000 
43GB... ccsece 49,097,550 eeee 49,097,550 oe 48, 504,550 
eee 117,841,000 ‘ee 117,481,050 pewe 117,553,550 
Shivsdedes . ++ 145,369,450 ewe 145,109,350 ioe 144, 169,350 
$ 315,828,000 waits $ 315,207,950 ne $ 313,747,450 


During the first nine months (ending March 31) of the current 
fiscal year, the favorable balance of our foreign merchandise trade 
was $149,509,762, as compared with a favorable balance of $ 83,226,- 
763 during the corresponding months of the last fiscal year. It is 
not possible to account for the high prices of sterling exchange 
under the circumstances, in any other way than by supposing that 
the flow of American stocks and securities from Europe to this 
country has recently been large. All the information which is ac- 
cessible tends in the direction of confirming the belief that this 
supposition is correct. 

From a letter from Rome, printed in the London Economist, of 
April 18, it appears that in the six Italian banks of issue there 
was an increase of gold between December 31, 1883, and March 1, 
1885, from $44,049,600 to $62,619,800, and a decrease of silver from 
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$ 19,860,600 to $11,884,400. The writer states that the banks have 
obtained this increase of gold by withdrawals of it from the circu- 
lation and from the Treasury. During the calendar year 1884 the 
excess of the Italian imports of gold over exports was only $29,- 
321, if the Custom-house returns can be relied on. The writer adds 
that banks redeem their notes in silver only, and that, as a result, 
“gold is very little seen in circulation.” He also states that “sil- 
ver five-franc pieces are now thinning out, all transactions being 
made chiefly in bank notes, except for small change.” In respect 
to Italian opinions upon points connected with “the battle of the 
standards,” the writer says: 

Our large bankers are mostlv fervent bimetallists; the Govern- 
ment and practical politicians are temperate bimetallists; the men 
of science are mostly gold monometallists. People at large do not. 
care at all for gold coin; they dislike silver, and prefer paper. 

Among all classes there is, according to the view of this letter, 
“a full agreement” that for the present the Latin Union Treaty, 
which expires on the 31st of next December, should be extended. 


We referred in our last number to the statements made by the 
Evening Post of this city, that American purchasers of European 
paintings are not only “pillaged of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars” every year, by counterfeits sold by the Paris and Brussels 
dealers, but that they are also thoroughly fleeced by the enormously 
excessive prices of the genuine pictures which they buy. The con- 
clusion of the Post was, that “this business is apparently but just 
beginning, and as our wealth increases, we are in danger of being 
defrauded in arithmetical progression.” We have since seen in an- 
other city contemporary, the Amerzcan Protectiontst of May 16, the 
statement that the European dealers in other art objects besides 
pictures find American buyers generally very gullible, and, of course, 
it is not to be imagined that they fail to take advantage of that 
happy circumstance. The Protectionzst says: 

There are no more servile imitators of the worst foreign fashions 
than American art traders. For the most part, they would rather 

y an extravagant price for a foreign sham, than a reasonable one 
Or a native work of original merit. 

Many persons in this country have persuaded themselves that 
it is the duty of Congress to put European pictures and works of 
art in general on the free list, for the special benefit of the rich 
people who buy them. It is well enough for the common run of 
taxpayers to have an idea of the real value to the country of these 
art objects, the free importation of which must compel a raising of 
duties upon other things. The result of a full exposition of the 
subject may not improbably lead the public mind to the conclusion, 
that instead of putting European pictures and works of art on the 
free list, the best policy will be to double the duties on European 
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humbugs and shams of all descriptions. The genuine American 
dude will buy a foreign article anyhow, and the higher the price 
the more he will buy, although he would pay the higher price more 
cheerfully if he supposed that it all went to the foreigner, and 
none of it to the government of his own country, for which he is 
in the daily habit of expressing his thorough contempt. 

During the last British fiscal year, which ended March 31, the 
income tax of sixpence in the pound yielded twelve millions ster- 
ling, although this, according to the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was a little swollen by the receipt of some taxes 
which did not properly belong to the year. With the same 
rate of tax, he did not suppose that it would yield as much dur- 
ing the present year. To make it yield more, he proposed to raise 
the tax to eightpence in the pound, and it will, in fact, probably 
be raised to ninepence in the pound, in consequence of the violent 
opposition to his plan of increasing the excises on spirits and 
beer. But, in all ways, he has not proposed to meet more than 
half the expected deficit of this year by taxation. The other half 
he intends to take out of the sinking fund, which means that the 
project of seriously reducing the British National debt is to be in- 
definitely postponed. 

Special agent Evans of the Treasury Department reports, in re- 
spect to the hope that the proposed reciprocity arrangement with 
Mexico will increase our trade with that country, that “ disappoint- 
ment awaits such expectations.” He says that of the seventy-three 
articles which the arrangement proposes to exempt from duty when 
imported into Mexico from the United States, fifty are already free 
independently of the arrangement, and that twenty-three are “ar- 
ticles for which there appears to be no market in Mexico.” The 
United States Senate ratified the treaty embodying this arrange- 
ment in the winter of 1883-4, but it was made dependent upon the 
willingness of the House to pass a bill to carry the arrangement 
into effect. This, the last House steadily declined to do, and we 
presume that the present House will also decline to do it. In ad- 
dition to the fact that the treaty seems to have been negotiated 
with very little wisdom, it is doubtful if any House will ever again 
ratify a reciprocity treaty of any kind. The Senate naturally inclines 
to the policy of reciprocity treaties, because they give to that body, 
in conjunction with the President, the power to control tariff taxa- 
tion. Quite as naturally, the House is opposed to such treaties as 
destroying its own power over custom-house duties. The general 
sense of the country has, we think, always been against reciprocity 
treaties, and the feeling of that kind was certainly intensified by 
the avalanche of such treaties negotiated during the expiring days 
of the administration of President Arthur. It is a dangerous thing 
to have our tariff laws tampered with by the privately concocted 
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schemes of agents, known and unknown, of the State Department, 
and then acted upon in secret sessions of the Senate. No changes 
should be made in any part of our revenue system, without full dis- 
cussion in open sessions of both the House and Senate, and without 
giving an adequate opportunity to the people to suggest to their 
representatives all pertinent facts, arguments and views. 





+ 


WEBSTER AND FINANCE. 


The charter of the first Bank of the United States expired Febru- 
ary 25th, 1811. Incorporated by an act of Congress twenty years pre- 
vious, it had during this period exercised a most beneficent influence 
upon the currency, credit and financial strength of the Government. 
From being a nation of little or no financial respectability, we as- 
sumed by this act, and those connected with it, to place ourselves 
where foreign criticism, directed with whatever intent, could not suc- 
cessfully assail us. The foundation was then laid for whatever of 
financial strength and endurance this nation has exhibited during 
the long and frequently trying periods of its existence. 

If there have been in our history apparent departures from the 
wholesome position then assumed, the error must be looked for in 
later measures antagonistic to the sound principles then for the first 
time promulgated in this country. 

Before proceeding farther let us ask the question, what were the 
elements of strength residing in these measures which gave assur- 
ance of permanence and lasting power? The answer is easy. 

The first thing for which provision was made by the infant Gov- 
ernment was revenue from legitimate and constant sources. A wise 
provision most assuredly. The second followed of necessity, an ade- 
quate gnd satisfactory arrangement for its receipt, custody and dis- 
bursement under wise rules and with proper restrictions. All debts 
were thus to be provided for and their payment assured. This was 
to apply not only to debts of the future not yet created, but for 
such indebtedness as then existed, ample provision was to be made 
by means of a sinking fund. The public credit was to be the ob- 
ject of the utmost solicitation. Every possible contingency was to 
be sought out and, as far as possible, provided for. The currency of 
the country was to be maintained on a strictly specie basis at all 
hazards, and suitable mint accommodations and regulations were to 
be maintained toward the furtherance of this plan. The proper 
Organization of the wealth of the country as a source of National 
power was, in brief, the utmost end and aim of the projectors of 
our National system of finance. The “bank” was to be the fiscal 
agent of the Government. Outside of the Treasury it furnished the 
57 
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modus operand? for all the schemes for the systematic improvement 
of our financial condition. It was also designed to combine, in 
some degree, at least, the public debt with the capital of the bank, 
thus identifying the interests of each. The bank, while in all essen- 
tials an independent corporate institution, acting for itself and by 
itself, held those relations with the Government, its creator, which 
precluded any but the most friendly and helpful motives in its ad- 
ministration. 

With such principles as the bulwark of our financial system, it is 
not too much to say that strength and durability are but synonyms 
for its real character. Would that in after time, when the genius 
of Hamilton no longer moved upon the material elements, his suc- 
cessors had possessed the fortitude and wisdom to stand by these 
first principles so clearly and well enunciated, and the practical 
working of which left almost nothing to be desired. Yes, it was 
the gigantic intellect of Alexander Hamilton that gave birth to 
this system of credit and of commercial economy, which, in its in- 
telligent use, never fails to bless, and from which, when men choose, 
rashly, to depart, follows untold evil consequences. 

He well knew, as he afterwards said, that in the magnificent 
achievements which he had wrought for the nation, he had been 
“laying the foundation of a system which may shield posterity from 
the consequences of the usual improvidence and selfishness of our 
ancestors, and which, if possible, may give immortality to public 
credit.” He was not the exponent of any such system, as after- 
ward, unfortunately, gained some foothold among a certain number 
of our representative men, that the first concern of a government 
ought always to be for itself, the second for the people. His was 
no such shallow idea. The people first, government afterward, was 
his motto. He knew that the highest, most intelligent needs of the 
subjects satisfied, made good government, and nothing else could, 
however ingeniously contrived. And so the system of Hamilton 
lives to-day as vital and irreproachable as ever. 

Having thus briefly outlined the system instituted by Hamilton, 
for the improvement and conduct of our financial affairs, it only 
remains to be illustrated to what extent the ardent hopes of its 
founder were realized. To say that Hamilton confidently expected 
grand results is not to overstate the matter. Certainly the conditions 
surrounding him at the outset were deplorable enough. 

The first indication, or almost the first, we find of the popularity 
and success of the bank was the steady and rapid appreciation in 
the market value of its stock. At the first, the Government was 
the owner of 5,000 shares. In view of the high market value of 
the stock, and the consequent profit to be gained by disposing of 
it, the Treasurer deemed it wise to sell from time to time a por- 
tion of the Government holding. It was accordingly sold in small 
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parcels, with a profit to the Government over and above all divi- 
dends of $721,620. At all times during the continuance of the in- 
stitution its stock commanded a handsome premium, and it paid 
an average dividend of a fraction over eight per cent. per annum. 
So much for the standing of the first bank of the United 
States. 

Then, that the credit of the nation did not suffer under the new 
order of things will be realized when it it stated that in 1802 the 
stocks of the United States sold at higher rates on the London 
Exchange than those of Great Britain. Contrast this with the state 
of affairs in 1790. 

In 1803 the United States purchased Louisiana of Napoleon at 
a net cost of $15,000,000. Under ordinary conditions, especially 
during the comparative infancy of a nation, the assumption of such 
a burden of debt would seem like gross recklessness, and yet, so 
strong and vital was our condition that this act involved no new 
course and necessitated no change in our financial methods. 

Further light is thrown upon the almost anomalous condition of 
our National Treasury when we learn that, in 1807, Gallatin advised 
Congress that, for that year, and possibly longer, a surplus of 
$ 3,000,000 could be “confidently relied upon.” That which called 
forth this statement from the Treasurer was the threatening aspect 
of foreign affairs, in view of which it was desired by Congress to 
know our resources, possible or probable, in case of an emergency. 
When the time came for our Government to act on the defensive, 
its resources did not fail. 

After all has been said in favor of the bank as an _ institution 
sound in fact as in principle, and after its blessings—manifold, direct 
and indirect, have all been recounted, there is no argument among 
all that have been employed, more potent, safe or convincing than 
that which portrays the actual condition of affairs after the exfzra- 
tion of its charter and the refusal of Congress to grant a renewal. 
Depreciation of the currency, high and fluctuating prices, credit, 
public and private, sacrificed, business depressed, wages unremunera- 
tive, foreign commerce lifeless, inland exchange costly and uncer- 
tain; in short, general demoralization—such is the distressing record 
of the period from 1811 to 1816. And it zmmediately followed the 
failure to grant a renewal of the charter of the bank. 

As soon as it became known that the Bank of the United States 
was to be no more, forthwith, far and wide throughout the country 
applications were made to the legislatures of the various States for 
bank charters and for the privilege of issuing notes. What was the 
result ? 

Banks sprang up everywhere suddenly, like Jonah’s gourd. In 
Pennsylvania the Legislature in a single bill chartered forty-one 
new institutions, and other States did not lag far behind. The 
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consequence was that there was put out from forty to fifty mil- 
lions of paper money by these institutions, of various degrees of 
respectability and credit. From Maine to Georgia there were as 
many descriptions of bank notes as there were issuing banks, and 
about the same variety of credits. Nobody was able to tell the 
genuineness of half the bills that passed through their hands with- 
out considerable delay and inconvenience, and, as often as other- 
wise, were first apprized of the fact that they held counterfeit or 
worthless money when they found themselves no longer able to use 
it, and so loss ensued. Thus matters continued from bad to worse 
until the year 1814, when, in August and September, all banks out- 
side of New .England suspended payments in specie. The crisis 
had now arrived. Of course, it was not unexpected by a few, the 
“wise remnant,” as some would say, who were keen-eyed, far- 
sighted enough to perceive that credit based on nothing would 
ultimately come to grief. 

During the existence of the bank the Government had, very 
wisely, used it as a repository for its funds. After its expiration, 
ninety-four institutions were employed for this one purpose, with 
each of, which it was found necessary to keep four open accounts, 
in consequence of the varied and fluctuating nature of the circu- 
lating medium. Thus, in place of one simple record, which was all 
that was maintained as between the Treasury and the original 
bank, 376 accounts were in active use at all times. 

The war with England was just at an end. This enterprise had 
necessarily involved the nation in debt, besides disturbing its in- 
ternal affairs generally. And worse than all, the condition of the 
country was not such as to cope promptly and successfully with 
the distressing situation. Its vitality was impaired, its recuperative 
powers vitiated. 

Such were the conditions attending the meeting of Congress in 
the fall of 1814, and out of such conditions were to spring the 
weighty problems which would demand a hearing, and that at 
once. 

The Congress that assembled in 1814 was, in point of ability, a 
notable one. In the list of those associated in the Thirteenth Con- 
gress we read such names as Clay, Calhoun, Lowndes, Pickering, 
Gaston, Forsyth, Grundy, Benson; and while younger in years and 
experience than they all, it may be, yet as great in maturing power 
—Daniel Webster. 

It has been our purpose, thus far, to state as succinctly and ac- 
curately as possible the state of affairs financially considered at 
the time when Webster first came forward to take a hand in the 
councils of the nation. To do this satisfactorily and intelligently, 
in view of subsequent events and their necessary dependence upon 
early legislation, or lack of legislation, it was deemed necessary to 
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trace in order, and somewhat minutely, the -leading facts of a 
period somewhat remote in its beginning, from the time and the 
events which we desire for the present more especially to consider. 

As has been said, the charter of the first incorporated bank of 
the United States expired in 1811. The opposition to its renewal 
came, for the most part, from what is commonly known as the 
“Virginia School” of politicians, on the ground of the unconstitu- 
tionality of a National bank. This attitude of opposition was not 
new. Washington and his cabinet debated the question before the 
charter of the first bank, under the fresh light of a new constitu- 
tion, and surrounded by its best interpreters, and decided by a ma- 
jority vote that a National bank was not constitutionally pro- 
hibited. 7 

From 1811 to 1816, that there was no National institution known 
as the bank, was in consequence of this ill-advised opposition. 

Early in the session of the Thirteenth Congress, a project for a 
Bank of the United States was introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives, on the recommendation of Mr. Dallas, Secretary of the 
Treasury. The need of such an institution had been sorely felt for 
a long time. Notwithstanding every measure had been heretofore 
strongly opposed from high sources, yet, at this time, it seemed 
that some similar measure would be as strongly favored by both 
the Treasury Department and Congress. The bill, as introduced, 
favored an institution with a capital to consist of forty-five mil- 
lions of the public stocks and five millions of specie, and it was 
to be under obligation to lend the Government thirty millions of 
dollars on demand. These conditions complied with, that its bur- 
dens might not be too onerous, it was relieved from the necessity 
of redeeming its notes in specie. The outcome of these conditions 
could be clearly foreseen. That it certainly pointed ultimately to 
an irredeemable paper currency there can be no doubt. On this 
ground, mainly, the measure was opposed most strenuously by some 
of the ablest men in Congress, among whom was Webster. 

On the second of January, 1815, this bill being under considera- 
tion in the House, Mr. Webster moved that it be re-committed to 
a select committee with instructions to make certain alterations. 

The alterations proposed were briefly these: 

1. To reduce the capital to twenty-five millions, with liberty to 
the Government to subscribe on its own account five millions. 

2. TO strike out so much of said bill as makes it obligatory on 
the bank to lend money to Government. 

3. To insert a section allowing interest at the rate of per 
cent. on any bill or note of the bank of which payment shall have 
been duly demanded, according to its tenor, and refused, and to in- 
flict penalties on any directors who shall issue any bills or notes 
during any suspension of specie payment: at the bank. 
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4. To provide that the said twenty-five millions of capital stock 
shall be composed of five millions of specie, and twenty millions 
of any of the stocks of the United States bearing an interest of 
six per cent., or of Treasury notes. 

5. To strike out of the bill that part of it which restrains the 
bank from selling its stock during the war. 

The foregoing are not all of the alterations proposed by Mr. 
Webster, but they contain the main features of the plan he was 
about to urge upon Congress. 

Mr. Webster was still young, yet he manifested a maturity of 
conviction and sound wisdom in his able presentation of financial 
truths at this juncture, of which a long experience in after years 
never failed to approve. It will be our endeavor so to present some 
of these principles as principles, that the general reader may be able 
to understand, from the history of the past, which is ever repeat- 
ing itself, what lies at the foundation of financial honor in a na- 
tion. 

The first principle which Webster enunciated with great vigor 
and clearness, was with reference to the proper relations which 
should be encouraged as between bank and Government. He main- 
tained that the bank ought to be the agent of the Government, 
and bound in its relations by no stronger tie. It should be ex- 
pected to act for the best interest of the Government in the same 
manner that it served the general public. Faithful performance of 
contracts, with due regard for the nature of those contracts, should 
be the maxim as much in the one case as in the other. The bill 
for a new bank, as at first introduced, was, in sentiment, at least, 
subversive of this very principle. The institution would have be- 
come, from its inception, a tool in the hands of the Government. 
Let us see if this is not the case. 

The capital was to be fifty millions of dollars. How represented ? 
Five millions in gold and silver, twenty millions in the public debt, ten 
millions in Treasury notes, and fifteen millions to be subscribed by 
Government in stock tssued for the purpose. The ten millions in 
Treasury notes, when received in payment of subscriptions to the bank» 
were also to be funded in United States stocks; and these, with 
the stock subscribed by Government on its own account, were re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the Government. In other words, the 
capital of the bank was to consist of five millions of specie, with 
debts due from Government amounting to forty-five millions. Fur- 
thermore, the bank was to be under obligation to loan to Govern- 
ment thirty millions of dollars, payable virtually, at the pleasure of 
the Government, thus making the indebtedness of the Government 
to the bank seventy-five millions. And, to make matters worse 
still, this indebtedness was practically beyond the control of the 
bank. Now, to say that an institution of the character described 
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would have any existence apart from the Government which cre- 
ated it, or that it could possess any powers not absolutely controlled, 
in short, to designate it by any other name than a department of 
Government, and, as such, capable of a most ruinous perversion, 
would be to ignore the most apparent evidence. 

It was this evident and apparently intended subservient condition 
of the bank which Webster combatted so vehemently That it was 
the right and duty of the Government to avail itself of the benefits to 
be derived from such an institution, rightly administered, Mr. Web- 
ster maintained from the first; but in the plan of the one proposed 
he saw the elements of misuse and abuse. He contended for a 
principle. That principle, clearly expressed, was that the Govern- 
ment had no right to become a partner, or co-operate, in an en- 
terprise whose functions were entirely foreign to its administration, 
except in so far as to secure for itself that aid which, in common 
with the community, it had a right to enjoy. The soundness of 
this principle, not every one will admit to-day. Some even believe 
that Government should control everything, even the distribution of 
wealth. But the great majority of sound reasoners will approve 
this principle. History, certainly, has approved it. When Jackson, a 
few years later than the time of which we are speaking, removed 
the deposits from the second bank, and thus furnished an instance 
of executive interference, the hue and cry that went up gave no 
uncertain indication of what the community thought of the Gov- 
ernment coming into too close relations with an institution intended 
for the public benefit. This case is not, to be sure, a parallel in 
every particular, but the underlying principle is the same. The Bank 
of England furnishes an instance of an institution acting as the fis- 
cal agent of the Government, rendering important service at all 
times, and especially during periods of disturbance and depression, 
and yet, as an institution of banking, entirely free in its adminis- 
tration, and independent of any improper interference of Govern- 
ment. It was a far-seeing wisdom that dictated the laws to govern 
that institution and fix its relations with the authority which cre- 
ated it. The French people have a bank of which they are proud; 
and yet they never had an institution owned or monopolized by 
the Government, unless it was during the John Law régzme. Our 
present system of National banks is founded upon the correct prin- 
ciple, and’ precisely the same for which Webster contended. The Gov- 
ernment supervises, employs it, but goes no further. Hence, we may 
conclude that, so long as the system is permitted to remain intact, 
we may hope for nothing but good from it. There are those that 
threaten its life. May some power overrule their efforts for good! 

But the point, of all others, which most aroused Mr. Webster’s 
ire in the proposed plan, was the provision making it incumbent 
upon the bank, its capital being already monopolized, to loan to 
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Government thirty millions of dollars. In view of the distressing 
condition of the finances, there can be little doubt that the Govern- 
ment would have immediately availed itself of this provision, and 
called for the loan. From whence was the money to be derived ? 
There could have been but one possible resort, and that the print- 
ing press. Without doubt the outcome of the matter would have 
been an issue of paper money, and this would have been soon fol- 
lowed by further issues, until the amount would become unlimited. 
Matters would be made continually worse, rather than better, and 
the return of specie payments, for which the country had been sigh- 
ing, would be postponed still more indefinitely. 

If provision had been made for a suitable reserve in coin for all 
notes issued, of course the case would have stood differently. As 
it was, five millions was allthe bank had to draw upon under the 
most favorable circumstances, and very likely this amount would 
never have been realized. Mr. Webster presented with great force 
the arguments which in our day have become so familiar as to be 
almost trite, and yet the force and pertinence of which we are so 
prone to overlook in an emergency—against an irredeemable paper 
currency. He must be given the credit for using those arguments 
while they were still young, as applied to this country, and before 
their real force was appreciated, although founded in simple reason. 

The arguments, if such they may be called, which were used in 
support of the bill as presented, were of the weakest type. “These,” 
said Webster, “are all the inventions of a short-sighted policy, vexed 
and goaded by the necessities cf the moment, and thinking less of 
a permanent remedy than of shifts and expedients to avoid the 
present distress.” 

Webster's idea of what constitutes a safe and permanent circu- 
lating medium is admirable, and uttered at a time of so much dis- 
tress and general depression, it must have been as exhilarating as 
a full breath of pure, cold air on a sultry day to those who had 
been toiling with the difficult problem for so many weeks. The 
statement of his argument is so brief, pointed, and comprehensive 
that it will not be out of place to quote it in this connection: 
“Whenever bank notes are not convertible into gold and silver at 
the will of the holder, they become of less value than gold and 
silver. All experiments on the subject have come to the same re- 
sult. It is so clear, and has been so universally admitted, that it 
would be waste of time to dwell upon it. The depreciation may 
not be sensibly perceived the first day, or the first week it takes 
place. It will first be discerned in what is called the rise of specie ; 
it will next be seen in the increased price of all commodities. 
The circulating medium of a commercial community must be that 
which zs also the circulating medium of other commercial communities, 
or must be capable of being converted into that medium without loss.’ 
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“It must be able not only to pass in payments and receipts 
among individuals of the same society and nation, but to adjust 
and discharge the balance of exchanges between different nations. 
It must be something which has a value abroad, as well as at home, 
and by which foreign as well as domestic debts can be satisfied. The 
precious metals alone answer these purposes. They alone, there- 
fore, are money, and whatever else is to perform the offices of 
money must be their representative, and capable of being turned 
into them at will. So long as bank paper retains this quality, it is 
a substitute for money; divested of this, nothing can give it that 
character. No solidity of funds, no sufficiency of assets, no confi- 
dence in the solvency of banking institutions, has ever enabled them 
to keep up their paper to the value of gold and silver any longer 
than they paid gold and silver for iton demand. This will continue 
to be the case so long as those metals shall continue to be the stand- 
ard of value and the general circulation medium among nations.” 

Seventy years since these truths were uttered have not destroyed 
their solidity or force one jot. On the contrary, recent experiences 
have only served to illustrate and intensify them. And it is not 
necessary to read between the lines of the foregoing to discover a 
truth very pertinent to-day, and which should be pondered deeply 
by those who maintain that one nation can employ as a circulating 
medium a metal which is recognized throughout the world as infe- 
rior in value to the generally accepted standard, and still maintain 
its credit and satisfactory commercial relations with the other na- 
tions of the globe. It is high time that the fact were recognized 
that a nation cannot exist all by itself, but is, of necessity, more or 
less dependent upon its neighbors, with whom it is expedient from 
any point of view, to maintain the most helpful and friendly rela- 
tions. And no one has done more to encourage and assist the 
maintenance of such relations on the part of this nation than 
Daniel Webster. 

But, to return to the subject in hand, it may be said that the 
substance of Webster’s argument against the proposed bank cannot 
be more concisely stated than in his own words near the close of 
his address: “Excessive issues of paper, and a close connection with 
Government, are the circumstances which, of all others, are the 
most certain to destroy the credit of bank paper. If there were no 
excessive issues, or, in other words, if the bank paid its notes in 
specie on demand, its connection with Government and its interest 
in the funds would not, perhaps, materially affect the circulation of 
its paper, although they would naturally diminish the value of its 
stock. But when the two circumstances exist in the condition of 
any bank, that it does not pay its notes, and that its funds are in 
public stocks, and all its operations utimately blended with the op- 
erations of Government, nothing further need be known to be quite 
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sure that its paper will not answer the purpose of a creditable cir- 
culating medium.” 

Notwithstanding Mr. Webster’s earnest advocacy of the bill in an: 
amended form, owing to party division and other minor reasons, 
neither the amended nor the original bill prevailed. Later in the 
session the bill was called up again for reconsideration by Mr. Web- 
ster, and such amendment proposed that it passed the House by a 
large majority. In the Senate, after a warm debate, it also passed, 
but with difficulty. But it failed to meet the approval of President 
Madison, who accordingly vetoed it, so that it did not become an 
established fact. However, at the first session of the Fourteenth 
Congress, Mr. Webster was active in support of another measure of 
a similar character, which finally passed Congress in April 1816. 
While it was before the House he moved and carried several 
amendments similar to those proposed by him at the previous ses- 
sion. His efforts to prevent Government participation in the man- 
agement, however, were fruitless, and, in common with others who 
usually supported the administration, he voted against it on its 
passage. Among other amendments of which Webster procured the 
adoption, was one which required deposits, as well as notes of the 
bank, to be paid on demand in specie. WILLIAM WOODWARD. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 


Early in his administration of the Treasury, Mr. Chase pondered 
over the expediency of replacing the State bank circulation with 
one furnished by National banks as a means primarily for sustaining 
the Government. The banks in the loyal States were circulating 
at the beginning of the war about $150,000,000 of their notes, 
and Mr. Chase, in his first annual report, inquired whether, as the 
whole of this circulation constituted a loan without interest from the 
people to the banks, costing nothing except the expense of issue 
and interest on the specie kept for redemption, “sound policy did 
not require that the advantages of this loan be transferred, in part, 
at least, from the banks, representing only the interests of the stock- 
holders to the Government representing the aggregate interests of 
the whole people.” 

Mr. Chase fortified his position with the remark that the 
most eminent statesmen had questioned whether a currency of bank 
notes issued by local institutions under State laws was not, in 
truth, prohibited by the National Constitution. Such emissions, he 
maintained, certainly fell within the spirit, if not within the letter, 
of the Constitution, prohibiting the emission of “bills of credit” by 
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the States, and of their making anything except gold and silver 
coin a legal tender in payment of debts. But the Supreme Court of 
the United States, twenty-five years before, had decided that a pri- 
vate corporation, authorized by a State, had the right to issue cir- 
culating notes, although the State itself could not, and make them 
receivable for dues to it. “However this may be,” added the Secre- 
tary, “it is too clear to be reasonably disputed that Congress, un- 
der its Constitutional powers to lay taxes, to regulate commerce, 
and to regulate the value of coin, possesses ample authority to con- 
trol the credit circulation which enters so largely into the transac- 
tions of commerce, and affects in so many ways the value of coin. 
In the judgment of the Secretary, the time has arrived when Con- 
gress should exercise this authority.” 

Two plans were proposed by the Secretary. The first plan was 
the gradual withdrawal from circulation of the notes of private cor-, 
porations, and the substitution of “ United States notes, payable in 
coin on demand, in amounts sufficient for the useful ends of a 
representative currency.” The second plan was to prepare and de- 
liver to institutions and associations notes for circulation under Na- 
tional direction, secured by the pledge of United States bonds and 
other needful regulations, and convertible into coin. 

The first plan had been partly adopted at the last session of Con- 
gress, when the Secretary was authorized to issue $50,000,000 of 
United States notes, payabie in coin. That authority, the Secretary 
remarked, might be so extended as to reach the average circula- 
tion of the country, while a moderate tax, gradually augmented, on 
bank notes, would relieve the National, from competition with the 
State circulation. The substitution of a National, for a State cur- 
rency would be equivalent to a loan to the Government without in- 
terest, except on the redemption fund, and without expense, except 
the cost of preparation, issue and redemption, while the people 
would get a uniform currency and bear a smaller burden in the 
form of interest on the public debt. 

The Secretary then strongly stated the objections to this 
plan. “The temptation, especially great in times of pressure and 
danger, to issue notes without adequate provision for redemption ; 
the ever-present liability to be called on for redemption beyond 
means, however carefully provided and managed; the hazard of 
panics, precipitating demands for coin, concentrated on a few points 
and a single fund; the risk of a depreciated, and depreciating and 
finally worthless, paper money; the immeasurable evils of dishon- 
ored public faith and National bankruptcy—all these are possible 
consequences of the adoption of a system of Government circula- 
tion.” These possible disasters so much outweighed the probable 
benefits of the plan, that he opposed the adoption of it. 

The principal features of the second plan were, first, the making 
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of notes bearing a common impression, and authenticated by a com- 
mon authority; second, their redemption by the associations and 
institutions to which they should be delivered for issue; and, third, 
the securing of them by a pledge of United States stocks and an 
adequate amount of specie. 

“If this plan should be adopted,” said the Secretary, “the people: 
in their ordinary business, would find the advantages of uniformity 
in currency, of uniformity in security, of effectual safeguard—if ef- 
fectual safeguard is possible—against depreciation, and of protection 
from losses in discounts and exchanges; while, in the operations of 
the Government the people would find the further advantages of a 
large demand for Government securities, of increased facilities for 
obtaining the loans required by the war, and of some alleviation of 
the burdens on industry through a diminution in the rate of inter- 
est, or a participation in the profit of circulation without risking the 
perils of a great money monopoly.” 

The Secretary possessed “the greatest confidence in this plan, 
because it had the advantage of recommendation from experience,” 
referring particularly to the trial of the plan in the State of New 
York. 

How long the Secretary may have been maturing his opinions on 
this subject we do not know, but in August, 1861, within a month 
after the first battle of Bull Run, and when the sanguine hope pre- 
viously entertained of a speedy ending of the war had faded away, 
O. B. Potter, of New York, sent a letter to Mr. Chase, containing a 
plan of a National currency, and which was subsequently printed. 
The plan and reasons therefor were very similar to those set forth 
by Mr. Chase. 

The New York plan, on which the National banking system 
was largely, though not wholly based, had been in _ operation 
in that State since 1838. The germ of such a system may 
be found in the letter of Curtius, addressed to the Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1816, on the subject of a National currency. 
He recommended the formation of a National bank whose 
capital should consist of “public responsibilities to an amount 
commensurate with the circulating medium essential to the transfer 
of property, that certain revenues should be hypothecated to dis- 
charge the interest, and that Congress should grant lands as a col- 
lateral security.” “As the notes of this institution,” continued the 
writer, “are intended to represent the circulating medium, the 
amount of capital should be predicated on an estimate of our pres- 
ent circulation, and by the adoption of public stock, with the hy- 
pothecation of real property, to stand as a collateral guarantee, 
there will be an apparent and sure evidence of responsibility and 
representative value.” In 1827 the idea of Curtius was beaten into 
a better form by the Rev. Dr. McVickar and sent to a mem- 
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ber of the New York Legislature. After setting forth the evils 
attending banking at that time, and the nature of the business and 
of credit, he proposed a banking system, the first three provisions 
of which are the following: “1. Banking to be a free trade, in so 
far as that it may be freely entered into by individuals or associa- 
tions under the provisions of a general statute. 2. The amount of 
the banking capital of such individual or association to be freely 
fixed, but to be invested one-tenth at the discretion of the bank, 
the remaining nine-tenths in Government stock, whereof the bank is 
to receive the dividends, but the principal is to remain in pledge 
for the redemption of its promissory notes, under such securities as 
to place the safety of the public beyond doubt or risk, the stock 
being made untransferrable, except by the order of such court as 
shall be made cognizant of these subjects with a view to wind up 
the affairs of the bank. 3. The promissory notes of such individual 
or association to bear upon their face the nature and amount of the 
stock thus pledged, together with the usual signatures, and in their 
amount never to exceed the amount of their pledged stock., under 
the penalty of the individual or firm being declared bankrupt.” 

The plan did not meet with a favorable reception at Albany, but 
four years afterward, in 1831, the first-fruit appeared in Maryland. 
A bill was introduced into the Legislature, providing for free bank- 
ing. The license therefor was to be obtained from the Chancellor 
of the State. The applicant was to exhibit a list of his property, 
which was to be vested in trust in a form selected or approved by 
the Chancellor. The deed of trust was to be drawn “in such 
terms and with such provisions as he may deem most proper for 
the security of the object of said trust.” The Chancellor having ap- 
proved the deed, the applicant was to receive a certificate from the 
clerk of the county court of the deposit of the same for record. 
The next step was for the Chancellor to determine the value of 
the property described in the instrument, and, having done so, could 
authorize the applicant to issue notes not exceeding in amount more 
than one-fourth the value of such property. Subsequently, in 1834, 
several members of a local bank convention, held in Baltimore, 
favored the establishing of a bank, with three-fourths of the capital 
permanently invested in mortgages. A copy of the Maryland bill 
was transmitted to a member of the New York Senate in 1837, and 
the next year the banking system was adopted, and which, after a 
trial of twenty-five years, was to be more highly developed and 
serve a National purpose. 

A bill was prepared by the Committee of Ways and Means, em- 
bodying the views of Mr. Chase, for the use of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. The work of preparation mainly fell on Mr. 
Spaulding, though Mr. Hooper and other members rendered valu- 
able assistance. The banking laws of the States were thoroughly 
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examined by competent persons, and utilized. Massachusetts had 
recently enacted a free banking law, which contained improvements 
on the New York original, some of which were incorporated in the 
National bank bill. Other parts were taken from the banking laws 
of Ohio and Illinois, which were the fruit of much study and ex- 
periment. The provisions relating to the reserve fund were drawn 
largely from the banking law of Louisiana. The bill, therefore, was 
a mosaic, though containing more of the New York banking law 
than any other. Ata meeting of representatives of banks and boards 
of trade, held in Washington early the next year to consult with 
Mr. Chase, several propositions were formulated, and among these 
“that Congress should enact the National currency bill, embracing 
the general provisions recommended by the Secretary in his annual 
report.” The measure was generally discussed by members of Con- 
gress, newspapers, bankers and others, but other business pressed so 
heavily that even a notice in July to print extra copies was laid on 
the table. Shortly afterward, Mr. Stevens, the chairman of the com- 
mittee reported the bill, but adversely. The Government having au- 
thorized the issue of $ 300,000,000 of legal tenders, the consideration 
of the subject was deferred for the session. 

At this time public opinion was divided, and opposition to the 
plan was not confined to the banks, nor to interests allied with 
them. In an able and elaborate report on the finances and resources 
of the country, adopted by a very respectable New York society in 
January, the following criticism was expressed: “ Were this plan of 
banking adopted, the circulating currency of the country would be 
irregular in value at different points, for remote banks would not 
redeem at par at the center of exchanges. Not only so, but it 
would be constantly varying in amount, producing perpetual changes. 
in values, for marketable value depends on the quantity of circulat- 
ing medium. Each bank would sell its security and call in its cir- 
culation, whenever the high price of United States stocks or the 
wish of the owner might suggest the course. And again, from 
other causes, large amounts of bank notes would, at different times, 
be thrown out for circulation, and thus, inevitably, would perpetual 
change in the quantities of circulating medium perplex and embar- 
rass commercial transactions.” * 

*“Tt is true that in the State of New York this system has worked well, but it is 
equally true that in Illinois it has been a failure; and it would have been a failure in that 
State on the first financial pressure, had no rebellion occurred, The larger part of the bank- 
ing capital of the State of New York is in the City of New York, and the center of ex- 
changes being in the city, capital concentrates there. The city banks have very few bills in 
circulation, and the result is, that the country banks, which depend for profits on their cir- 
culation, issue that circulation without fear, as the city banks are always ready to redeem, 
and, for a reasonable time, hold the bills of the banks of which they keep the accounts, 
charging interest on the debit balances, however small, and allowing no interest on credit 


balances, however large. Excepting in New England, there is no such commanding center 
where redemptions are made when needed. As a system for the entire Union, we can draw 
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In his next report Mr. Chase strenuously urged the establishing 
of the system. He said it seemed difficult to conceive of a note 
circulation which would combine higher local and general credit 
than this. After a few years no other circulation would be used, nor 
could the issues of the National circulation be easily increased be- 
yond the legitimate demands of business. Every dollar of circula- 
tion would represent real capital actually invested in National stocks, 
and the total amount issued could always be easily and quickly as- 
certained from the books of the Treasury. These circumstances, if 
they might not wholly remove the temptation to excessive issues,. 
would certainly reduce it to the lowest point, while the form of 
the notes, the uniformity of devices, the signatures of National of- 
ficers, and the imprint of the National seal authenticating the dec-. 
laration borne on each that it was secured by bonds which repre- 
sented the faith and capital of the whole country, could not fail 
to make every note as good in any part of the world as the best- 
known and best-esteemed National securities. Another advantage 
mentioned by the Secretary was the reconciliation, as far as practi- 
cable, of “the interests of existing institutions with those of the 
whole people.” 

Mr. Chase’s recommendation was received with general favor. Nor 
did the banks disagree with him. Said an excellent authority: 
“The sound and conservative banks, who look to the safety, the 
uniformity and the stability of the paper currency of the country as 
essential to the prosperity and permanency of commerce and finance, 
consider the proposed change as desirable for the true interests of 
the people. In this, however, the banks properly exclude the idea 
of profit to individuals, which now arises from the issue of paper 
money; but in view of the lamentable evils which have hitherto 
marked its excesses and abuses, they look at the subject in its 
broader and National aspects, and conclude that the interests of the 
whole country and the whole people are paramount to those of in- 
dividuals and corporations.” The favoring wind of public opinion 
had been blowing more and more strongly ever since Mr. Chase 
made his first recommendation. 

A bill was introduced into the House by Mr. Hooper, a member 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, and reported adversely the 
next day; at the same time, however, they reported favorably on 
another bill which had received their consideration. Subsequently 
Mr. Moorhead introduced a third bill, but no action was taken on 
either; in the meantime Mr. Sherman introduced one into the Sen- 
ate, which was reported from the Finance Committee with some 
amendments, thoroughly debated and passed, and sent to the House 


no proper parallel,from the success of the plan in New York.” Refort of Geographical 
and Statistical Society. Page 5. 
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on the 12th of February.* The principal speech in favor of the 
bill was made by Mr. Sherman, and Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, was 
the strongest opponent. Mr. Sherman first stated the objections to 
issuing more United States notes. The danger of over-issuing them 
was pressing on the country, and their effect in inflating values “was 
felt by every one.” The mere introduction of a bill in the House 
to authorize the issue of $ 300,000,000 additional United States 
notes had operated like magic. On the day this was done gold 
commanded a premium of thirty-six and a-half per cent. The next 
day it rose to thirty-eight; within three days it rose to forty-one; 
on the 15th of January, six days afterward, it rose to forty-eight 
and a-half, and from that time to the present it had been contin- 
ually declining. “It did not suffer a decline until there was a dis- 
position evinced in the Senate, to check the over-issue of this kind 
of paper money.” Such was the effect of even a proposed over- 
issue of United States notes. Moreover, there was no mode of re- 
deeming them, and they could “only be used during the war.” 
Doubtless, most persons shared this belief. “The very moment 
that peace comes,” continued the Senator, “all this circulation that 
now fills the channels of commercial operations will be at once 
banished. They will be converted into bonds; and then the con- 
traction of prices will be as rapid as the inflation has been. The 
issue of Government notes can only be a temporary measure, and 
is only intended as a temporary measure to provide for a National 
exigency.” 

Another objection to issuing more Government notes was the using 
of them as a basis for bank issues. Since they had been declared 
a legal tender, the bank circulation had increased from $ 120,000,000 
to $167,000,000. The banks sold their gold at a premium, and put 
legal-tender notes in its place to redeem their own circulation. The 
Senator maintained it would be very easy to prove that “during 
war local banks are the natural enemies of a National currency. 
Whenever specie payments are suspended, the power to issue a bank 
note is the same as the power to coin money. If you give to an 
individual or a corporation the power to issue his note as money 
at a time when he is not restrained by the necessity of paying it 
in gold and silver, you give him practically the power to coin 
money.” The banks in the United States were imitating the Bank 
of France after it suspended specie payments but whose conduct 
was severely censured by Napoleon amid the terrific excitement of 
his Austerlitz campaign. He wrote to the Minister of the Treasury 
that the bank was “coining false money.” 

No one could deny this statement. The legal-tender notes were 

*The Finance Committee reported favorably by a bare majority of one, Senator Rice, of 


Minnesota, at the request of Mr, Chase, giving his vote in favor, though voting against the 
bill on its passage in the Senate, 
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lawful money, and the banks could hold them instead of specie for 
the purpose of redeeming their circulation. The Treasury notes 
which had been issued from time. to time for fifty years until 1862, 
were not a legal tender and could not thus be used to redeem 
bank notés. Congress, when authorizing the issue of legal-tender 
notes, prepared two ways for inflating the currency—one way was by 
the act of Government, and the other by that of the banks. Con- 
gress rendered bank-note-issuing far easier than ever before. Con- 
sidering the facility afforded for bank-note expansion after the 
issue of legal-tender notes, the banks merit some favorable regard 
for not expanding more rapidly. Nevertheless, the fear that they 
would issue more notes, and thus accelerate the diminishing value 
of the entire circulating medium, moved many to favor a policy 
of confining the issue of paper money to the Government or to. 
banks amenable to National regulation. 

In a speech delivered at the previous session, Mr. Sherman had 
described the “radical objections to the present banking system.” 
At that time 1,396 banks existed in twenty-nine States and one ter- 
ritory. “Their systems of banking,” he said, “are as diverse as 
anything can possibly be. We have a complex system of bank 
notes. The ordinary bank-note reporters and detectors contain an 
infinite variety of descriptions to tell the value of a bank note, and 
whether it is counterfeit. The loss by counterfeiting, and the loss 
by bad notes of various kinds in this country, is estimated by 
gentlemen who are engaged in the business as nearly equal to 
the interest on the whole circulation. The people, therefore, are 
not only compelled to use this money, and substantially give to the 
banks a profit of the interest on the whole circulation, but in addi- 
tion to that they lose fully $9,000,000 in the form of defaced notes, 
counterfeit notes, Xc. 

“Every year more or less of these banks break. There is no 
stability about them. They have no common bond of organization ; 
any important event that disturbs the money market of the world 
makes a greater flutter among them than a shot among a bevy of 
partridges. The uncertain rate of exchange between the different 
States grows out of the multitude and diversity of the banks. The 
bank paper of States adjoining each other has varied in value as 
much as one year’s interest of money.” 

Much was expected of the National banking system. Beside con- 
vertibility of the notes, and uniformity in size, Mr. Sherman main- 
tained that if the system were established, a market would be cre- 
ated for the bonds of the Government; the National bank notes 
would furnish a medium for absorbing those of the State banks; the 
banks would be safe and convenient depositories of the public money; 
they would also form a community of interest between the stock- 
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holders, the people, and the Government; and, finally, the system 
would promote a sentiment of nationality. 

Mr. Collamer opposed the bill in an elaborate speech. He first 
showed what suffering would be caused in settling the business of 
the State banks. “It will be found that the people will not break 
up their present system of banking, interwoven as it is with all 
their transactions, bound up as their business life is with it, to es- 
tablish banks under this bill, and they will never buy United States 
stocks for this purpose.” He questioned the right of the Govern- 
ment to impose a tax so great on the State banks as to drive 
them out of business, a provision contained in another bill under 
discussion by the House. He questioned the right of the Govern- 
ment to establish corporations in States and territories entirely in- 
dependent of their power of visitation. He also objected that by 
putting capital into these banks it would be removed from State 
taxation. He questioned the propriety of “undertaking as a nation 
to say that we would be responsible for the ultimate. redemption 
of these bills by the securities that are deposited.” He then showed 
the danger arising from the system as a political agency. The bill 
provided for the appointment of a comptroller and other officers and 
agents. The Secretary of the Treasury was to be endowed with 
authority to make some of the banks depositories of the public rev- 
enue, and to distribute the $ 300,000,000 of stock which could be 
put into these institutions. “If a Secretary of the Treasury can be 
furnished with these powers and chooses to use them,” said the 
senator, “he must be a very bungling politician if he cannot make 
himself president any day.” Other objections were raised by him, 
but the most fully discussed feature of the law was the proposed 
tax of two per cent. on their capital. 

Senator Harris, of New York, when offering an amendment grant- 
ing authority to the State banks to receive circulation under their 
charters, said: “The banks in the State of New York can, I be- 
lieve, be induced, without surrendering their charters as State bank- 
ing associations, to take out circulation under the provisions of 
this bill, but I do not suppose that a single banking institution in 
the State of New York would ever be induced to surrender the 
privileges it derives under the State laws, and become an associa- 
tion organized under the provisions of this act.” 

James Gallatin, of New York, wrote to Senator Fessenden during 
the debate: “In our own State, as well as in the West, the system 
of banking on public stocks has proved delusive in seasons of great 
depression in the prices of such stocks, being less reliable than 
banking upon real business mercantile paper (not accommodation ) 
at short dates; and the banks dealing in the latter in this city 
having been compelled to protect the circulation of the public 
stock banks in order to save the latter from bankruptcy.” 
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The debate in the Senate continued until the twelfth of Febru- 
ary, when the bill passed by the very close vote of twenty-three to 
twenty-one. 

The debate in the House was brief, for the subject had been 
debated when the $ 900,000,000 loan bill was before that body. The 
session was rapidly nearing the end, and many important matters 
required consideration. The discussion opened with a speech by 
Mr. Spaulding of New York, followed on the same side by Mr. 
Fenton, also of that State. He remarked that in November of the 
previous year the circulation of the banks in the loyal States was 
$ 167,000,000. To redeem this the banks held about $40,000,000 of 
State securities, leaving $120,000,000 inadequately secured. In only 
nine of the thirty-four States had the principle of securing payment 
of the bank circulation been adopted. 

As the proposed system was not compulsory on existing banks, 
it would not be regarded with the jealousy of a purely rival scheme, 
and an intelligent consideration of their own interests, and those of 
the Government and the people, would lead the banks to modify any 
contemplated opposition; and even if their individual profits and 
the present modes of business were somewhat injuriously affected, 
the same liberal and devoted patriotism in support of the public 
credit heretofore exhibited would insure their acquiescence in all 
public measures deemed necessary to preserve that credit. 

One of the gravest fears of the New York banks concerning the 
measure was depreciation on the State bonds held by them to se- 
cure their circulation if they should be required to replace them 
with bonds issued by the Government. If they were driven out of 
the State system by the taxation of their circulation, or in other 
ways, it would be necessary to organize under the National system 
or retire from business. In either event their bonds would be sold, 
and they feared the consequences. Mr. Fenton said, in reply to 
this objection, there was reason for believing that in any event 
the stocks issued by his State would be required “for investment 
on private and foreign account and suffer no depreciation.” But 
supposing they might, this was of small moment compared with 
their greater interest in upholding the credit of the Government. 
At that time the New York banks held $12,000,000 of United States 
bonds as part security for their circulation, and $ 136,000,000 more 
of these bonds taken for loans and advances to the Government. 

The principal speech against the bill was delivered by Mr. Baker, 
also of New York. Many objections were stated, one of which was 
that the bill did not provide a central place for the redemption of 
the notes. Each bank was to redeem its circulation at the place of 
issue. The New York banking system provided for the redemption 
of all bank notes in the chief city of the State. When the previous 
safety fund system existed there, bank notes were from one-eighth 
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to two per cent. discount, varying by their distance from the place 
of redemption. “Such would be the case,” said Mr. Baker, “with 
the notes which we propose to issue under this system in each in- 
dividual State, but the discount upon them would be far greater in 
other States and at distant points from their place of issue. To 
remedy this evil, and make this currency of uniform value through- 
out the United States, it is absolutely necessary that these associa- 
tions should be compelled to redeem their notes at their count- 
ers, at the commercial center of each State in which they are lo- 
cated, and also at New York.” 

Another objection stated by him was the requiring of the banks 
to keep on hand twenty-five per cent. of their circulation and de- 
posits in lawful money. If the banks should keep legal-tender 
notes for this purpose, and the legal-tender act suddenly be declared 
unconstitutional, the exposed condition of the banks would be ap- 
parent. 

In a speech prepared by Amasa Walker of Massachusetts, but 
never delivered, he stated that he favored the proposed system— 
first, because the notes would be uniformly current everywhere, and 
would therefore equalize exchanges between different sections of 
the country ; secondly, because the system would secure to the people 
by the tax imposed on the banks a share of the large profits on 
their notes. Again, it would greatly reduce the danger of counter- 
feit and spurious emissions. At that time there were seven thou- 
sand kinds of bank notes in circulation. They would be brought 
directly and uniformly under the control of National legislation, and 
by thus identifying the interests of the moneyed institutions with 
the credit of the National Government, strength and stability would 
be given to both. Finally, millions of capital would be diverted 
from the East to the West, where it would be more actively and 
profitably employed for business purposes. 

The bill passed by a vote of seventy-eight to sixty-four on the 
twentieth of February. Many were in favor of establishing the Na- 
tional banking system because they believed it would be a great im- 
provement on the State systems. The people, if gaining much, had 
also suffered much from them. Inside and outside Congress opposi- 
tion to these institutions was strong and increasing. Notwithstanding 
the assistance they had rendered to the Government, not a few per- 
sons ascribed base motives to them, and charged them with making 
large profits from their operations with the Government. Although 
the fact was otherwise, hostility to them was widespread. Mr. Chase 
sought to intensify it, and particularly in his annual report fog 1863, 
wherein he boldly stated that “much of the greater part of the 
rise of prices not accounted for by the sudden war demand for 
things, as well as much the greater part of the difference between 
notes and gold, was attributable to the large amount of bank notes 
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yet in circulation. Were these notes withdrawn from use it is be- 
lieved,” he maintained, “that much of the now very considerable 
difference between coin and United States notes would disappear.” 
This statement is completely saturated with error. The “difference 
between notes and gold was attributable,” not so much to “the 
large amount of bank notes” as to the larger amount of Govern- 
ment circulation, for the reason that the former was taken just as 
readily as the other and was not in the least depreciated—measured 
by the Government paper standard. If Mr. Chase supposed that the 
State bank circulation affected prices differently from the Govern- 
ment notes when both circulated at the same value, the distinction 
was purely imaginary, and his evident endeavor to make the public 
believe that the banks were responsible for the rise in prices, ex- 
cept as above explained, was to swell the current of popular senti- 
ment more strongly against these institutions. Why did he not put 
his statement the other way—that if legal-tender notes had not 
been issued, “no difference between gold and notes” would have 
occurred. This statement would have contained far more truth than 
the other, but would have not served his purpose. 

The most important provisions of the law were, that five or more 
persons could form a banking association, and on depositing $ 50,000, 
or a larger amount, of any kind of Government interest-bearing bonds 
with the United States Treasurer, could receive circulating notes to 
the amount of ninety per cent. of the current value of the bonds 
deposited, not exceeding, however, their par value. These notes were 
to be receivable for all Government dues except duties on imports, 
and payable on Government debts except for interest on its bonds. 
In lieu of all taxes on circulation or bonds, the banks were to pay 
semi-annually one-half of one per cent. on their circulation, and they 
were to conform to the laws of the States in fixing their rates of 
interest; they were to keep on hand in lawful money at least 
twenty-five per cent. of their notes and deposits, and were to re 
deem at their circulation at the place of issue. The amount to be 
issued was fixed at $ 300,000,000, one-half of which was .to be is- 
sued to banks in States and territories, determined by their popu- 
lation, the other half to be distributed with regard to existing 
bank capital, business and resources of each State. A bureau of 
currency was to be established in the Treasury Department, and 
administered by a comptroller and proper subordinate officers. He 
was to be nominated by the Secretary of the Treasury, appointed 
by the President and Senate, and hold his office for five years. 

Although the system was rapidly growing in public favor, heavy 
streams of criticism were poured on the law from various points. 
Some persons criticised the law in detail, others as a whole. Many 
persons of position and experience maintained that if more paper 
money was wanted the Government ought to furnish it instead 
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of banking institutions. This opinion was held by the Com- 
mittee of the New York Clearing-house, who were appointed to ex- 
amine the law. “If,” said the committee, “more currency is re- 
quired for the legitimate business of the country, why should not 
the Government avail itself of the opportunity to issue a further 
amount of legal-tender notes? Zhey do furnish a currency of uni- 
form value—less the expense of transportation—in every part of the 
Union. Whereas, the National bank currency is not lawful money, 
and, being payable in different parts of every State, must be sub- 
ject to the laws of exchange, which are as infallible as the laws of 
gravitation, and necessitate a discount on bank bills payable at a 
distance from business centers, even when redeemable in specie. 
Paper currency, merely, is poor enough, at the best, why, then, 
should the Government be welling to give the people an zx/ferzor 
paper currency when it commands a superior one? 

“Your committee do not state that, in their judgment, the present 
issue of legal-tender notes is in excess of the wants of Govern- 
ment and requirements of business. They are aware that the aver- 
age amount of legal-tender notes held by New York City banks, for 
several months past, has not exceeded twenty millions of dollars, 
although those notes now constitute the reserve—or medium of 
settlement—in place of specie. Had this currency been superabun- 
dant it would have shown itself, as it certainly has not, in large 
accumulations at the principal cities—New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia. 

“Various causes combined have created an increased demand for 
currency, and the following may be regarded as among the principal 
ones, namely: 1, The withdrawal of specie from commercial and mer- 
cantile transactions; 2, the advance in prices of all commodities; 
3, the shortening of credits in every branch of business; 4, the 
large payments to the army and navy, and other war disbursements. 
This leaves out of the account the whole western country, which, 
by the annihilation, two and a-half years ago, of its banking insti- 
tutions (founded on State stocks ), was completely emptied of paper 
currency, and had to be filled up anew, not only to the measure of 
its former fullness, but far beyond it; for the United States has been 
buying largely of almost all the products of the West, and not only 
the United States Government, but Europe, also, has been a pur- 
chaser, and all has been paid for in ‘legal tenders.’ Indeed the de- 
mand from the West for these notes is constantly increasing, being 
larger this autumn than ever before. Zhzs currency the people are 
satisfied with.” Another bank officer, early in the year, had said 
that “in view of the debasement of the cifculating medium, and 
of the entire absence of all ordinary power to restrain the expan- 
sion, it was for the Government, with a bold hand, to seize the 
control of the whole currency of the country as a war measure.” 
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This argument was more strenuously urged against the adoption 
of the law than any other. Why not require the State banks to 
withdraw their circulation and put Government notes in their place? 
was the inquiry raised in many quarters. 

The banks organized more rapidly at first in the West than in 
the East. One reason was because the charters of the State banks 
of Ohio and Indiana and of other banks were soon to expire. 
When the Comptroller of the Currency made his first report at the 
close of November, 1863, 134 banks had been organized, fourteen of 
which were in New England, sixteen in New York, twenty in Penn- 
sylvania, twenty in Indiana, thirty-eight in Ohio, seven in_ Illinois, 
six in Iowa, and four each in Michigan and Wisconsin. The opin- 
ion was rapidly spreading that even in the Eastern States the Na- 
tional system would soon supersede the State systems of banking. 
The issue of National bank notes was delayed, and none appeared 
until the 21st of December. 

At the next session, Congress thoroughly amended the law. It 
could not reasonably be expected that an Act so elaborate would 
be faultless. A large portion of the Comptroiler’s report was de- 
voted to an exposition of its imperfections. The two most import- 
ant recommendations urged were the enactment of a law, making 
a uniform rate of interest of seven per cent. in all the States, and 
the redemption of the notes of interior banks in the commercial cities. 
Congress enacted that National banks in nineteen of the principal 
places in the Union must keep twenty-five per cent. in lawful money 
on hand to redeem their circulation and deposits, others six per 
cent. beside nine per cent., with the banks in the above-named 
places who were to redeem their circulation. Moreover, each bank 
in the nineteen places specified must select a bank in New York 
City to act as a redeeming agent. Such was the first step taken 
by Congress in the way of centralizing the work of redeeming the 
National bank issues. The principal new features of the law were 
authority to form banks with a larger capital, for State banks to 
become a National association “by the name prescribed in its or- 
ganization certificate,” for existing National banks to change their 
name within six months from the time of enacting the law, and 
the voluntary closing of the banks thus formed. 

Many of the States now passed laws to aid the State banks to 
reorganize under the National system. Reorganization went rapidly 
onward, as well as the formation of new banks. The next year the 
Comptroller reported that 282 new banks had been organized since 
the date of his last report, and sixty-seven State banks had reor- 
ganized. There were then in existence 584 National banking asso- 
ciations, having a capital stock of $ 108,964,599 and $65,864,650 cir- 
culation, and holding $81,961,450 bonds. Reorganization was accom- 
plished without disturbing the business of the country, either 
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of curtailing discounts or “even a temporary derangement of 
their affairs.” Nor was the stock of the State banks depreciated by 
reorganizing; on the contrary, the shares of most of them rose 
in value. Moreover, the fear that the National banking system would 
be the means of filling the country with banks possessing fictitious 
capitals was never realized. 

Mr. McCulloch, therefore, in his second report, remarked that his 
experience had resulted in the entering up of a popular judgment 
in favor of the National banking system; a judgment—not that the 
system was perfect, nor free from danger of abuse, but safer, better 
adapted to the nature of our political institutions and to our com- 
mercial necessities, giving more strength to the Government, with 
less risk of use by the Government against the just rights of the 
States or the people than any system that had yet been devised. 

At the close of the next session of Congress, March 3, 1865, it 
was enacted that, in forming National banks, a preference should 
be given to those State banks not having over $75,000, which applied 
before the first of the following July. By way of giving the State 
banks another strong boost out of existence, Congress about the 
same time imposed a tax of ten per cent. per annum on all their 
notes issued after July 1, 1866. No wonder that Mr. Clarke, who 
succeeded Mr. McCulloch, could say, in his first report, the re- 
sult had been that nearly all the State banks had voluntarily 
changed into National associations. Lured with the prospect of 
larger gains by changing their corporate character, with the cer- 
tainty of losing their circulation if they did not change, they, too, 
went over to the majority. Happily the transformation was made, 
without deranging their business, “or affecting essentially the volume 
of bank note circulation.” 
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THE POWER OF SUBSISTENCE. 


The absurdity of the attempt, as yet, to measure the power of 
subsistence, and to declare it to be limited, can be demonstrated 
in two or three simple ways suitable to the use of a statistician 
like myself. First, no man yet knows the productive capacity of a 
single acre of land anywhere in respect to food. Second, the whole 
existing population of the globe, estimated at 1,400,000,000 persons, 
could find comfortable standing room within the limits of a field 
ten miles square. In a field twenty miles square they could all be 
seated, and by the use of telephones in sufficient number they could 
all be addressed by a single speaker. Third, the average crop of 
wheat in the United States and Canada would give one person in 
every twenty of the population of the globe a barrel of flour in 
each year, with enough to spare for seed; the land capable of pro- 
ducing wheat is not occupied to anything like one-twentieth of its 
extent. We can raise grain enough on a small part of the terri- 
tory of the United States to feed the world.—Ldward Atkznson. 
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RECEIVERS’ CERTIFICATES. 





As a lien, according to the interpretation of the courts, receivers’ 
certificates take precedence of even a first mortgage, and the inter- 
est they carry, which is usually the full legal rate, is very certain 
to be paid in preference to any other liability, fixed or floating. 
Then again, notwithstanding their accepted priority and the special 
protection given them by the courts, they are often negotiated 10 
and 15 per cent. below their face value. The amount that may 
be issued is also discretionary with the receiver or the court of 
which the receiver is a nominal agent, and enough may be offered 
to make the buying worth the attention of large investors. Al- 
though a large sum, comparatively, of these credits may be author- 
ized and sold, it would be a small affair of a road indeed that 
would not sustain these liens, let the result be as it may to mort- 
gage debts. There is vagueness also as to the objects for which 
receivers’ certificates may be issued. Some courts confine their 
issue to the absolute requirement for operating the road, others 
take a less restrictive view, and permit certificates to be created 
for every purpose which the company might legally authorize if in 
a solvent condition, with the property in its control. In more than 
one instance have these credits been authorized by the courts, and 
used for purposes that add directly to the capital account. New 
construction and extensive improvements are entered upon which 
absorb all net earnings, and call for large issues of certificate credits 
increase the floating debt, and as a consequence perpetuate the 
receivership for years beyond the period for which they should 
continue. A very notorious instance of this sort was the case of 
the Ohio & Mississippi road, which was placed in the hands of a 
receiver for inadequate reasons, and while in charge of the court 
large purchases of property were made, the gauge of the road 
changed, new bridges built, and the tracks relaid with steel. It 
may be said that the purchases and improvements inured to the 
benefit of the bond and stock holders, but it would, perhaps, be 
more satisfactory to the company to have directed the outlay and 

improvements, and to have avoided the extravagant management 
| for which receiverships are notorious. <A similar attempt to issue 

debt certificates not contemplated as a proper function of a re- 
ceivership, it is said, will be made in the case of the Nickel Plate. 
' This company has a floating debt of about $3,000,000, for which it 
is intimated an issue of receiver’s certificates is proposed. The 
effect of the exchange would be to make a doubtful security a lien 
that would take precedence of the mortgage bonds. Should the 
issue be permitted, the result would be that the floating debt would 
be safely housed, its interest paid with regularity, while the bond- 
holders would be forced to take whatever might be left in satis- 
faction of their claims. It is presumed that the. floating debt is 
very largely held by Mr. Vanderbilt and his friends, while the 
yor nage of the mortgage bonds is more diffused.—7Zhe Stock- 
colder. 
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ENGLISH BANKING PRACTICE, 


[ CONTINUED FROM THE MAY NUMBER. | 


Payment Stopped—The drawer of a check is the proper person to 
stop payment of it, and should any other person apply to do so, he 
should be required to obtain the requisite order from the drawer, 
though, of course, meanwhile care will be exercised not to pay the 
check, should it be presented, until it is ascertained that the pre- 
senter is entitled thereto. After orders are received from the drawer 
not to pay a check, the loss will fall upon the banker if he should 
pay it. He should therefore be careful to advise every office, where 
that particular customer’s checks are payable, of the stop, as soon 
as he receives notice ot it. 

A strong argument against paying checks out of hours is that, 
if by doing so the drawer is deprived of the opportunity of stop- 
ping payment of a check, and thereby he incurs loss, the banker 
may be held liable to recoup him. Although no responsibility to 
the holder of a stopped check devolves upon the banker on whom 
it is drawn, yet if it is out of the hands of the payee when the 
payment is stopped, and is not tainted with forgery, any holder 
for value can sue the drawer upon it, unless it is a “not negoti- 
able” check. 

It is not requisite for the drawer to stop payment of a check 
because the payee is bankrupt, in fact it might be dangerous so 
do, as a dona fide holder would be entitled to demand payment 
of it. 

Drawer dead.—After a banker hears of the death of a customer, 
he must not pay his checks, but return them marked “ drawer 
deceased.” Any checks paid after his death, but before notice of 
it is received, are in order, and can be debited as usual. This 
regulation only refers to personal accounts, or where the deceased 
is sole partner in the firm. The death of a partner does not stop 
payment of checks signed by him in the firm’s name, nor does the 
death of a treasurer stop checks drawn by him officially. 

Donatio mortis causa—Though a check delivered but not cashed 
before the death of the drawer cannot be cashed by the banker 
after his death, yet if the recipient has indorsed it over to a third 
party for valuable consideration before, or without notice of, the 
death, it is a completed gift, and the executors will have to pay it. 

Act of Bankruptcy—As soon as a banker knows that his cus- 
tomer has committed an act of bankruptcy, he must cease to pay 
his checks, but it must be an actual act of bankruptcy. Thus, if 
the customer says that unless he receives help he must stop pay 
ment, that is not enough in law to make “an act of bankruptcy. 
though after such a remark the banker would of course take care 
not to let him overdraw or increase his liabilities to the bank. If 
the notice is not direct from the customer or some one acting for 
him, it will be well to send to his place of business and confirm 
the rumor before dishonoring his checks. 

Payment.—Having seen that the details of the check are in order, 
and that the check is not stopped, and the drawer is not dead, and 
has not failed, the cashier may proceed to payment, subject to the 
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state of the drawer’s account. Great care must be taken to make 
sure that everything is credited before a check is dishonored on the 
ground of want of funds, for a banker will certainly be mulcted in 
damages should he improperly refuse payment, and so damage his 
customer's credit. 

If it has been the custom to pay checks against securities, the 
privilege must not be withdrawn without first advising the cus- 
tomer, unless the securities have suddenly depreciated in value. If 
there are sufficient funds, irrespective of interest and charges, these 
should not be debited at an unusual time, without notice, and then 
a check dishonored for want of funds, but a check can be returned 
with answer, “effects not cleared,’ though previously the customer 
has been permitted to draw against such payments to credit. Ifa 
banker holds a check over instead of returning it, and the drawer 
pays in to his credit enough to cover it, the banker is bound to 
pay the check, irrespective of the state of the drawer’s account. In- 
stead of holding a check over and advising the remitter, it is wiser 
to return the check at once, and to recall it by telegraph when in 
a position to pay it. 

f the total amount of the checks presented exceeds the avail- 
able funds of the drawer in his banker’s hands, usually those checks 
would be paid which are within the available amount, but in 
a similar case the Bank of England returned all the checks pre- 
sented. 

When a check is returned for want of funds, the best answer to 
give is “Refer to Drawer” (or “R/D’”’), but if the answer is “not 
sufficient funds”’ (or “N/S”), on no account should the deficiency 
be stated. After a check has been refused which exceeded the cus- 
tomer’s balance, smaller checks may still be paid when presented. 
In Scotland, however, it is not so; presentment of a check there 
establishing a lien on the balance in the banker’s hands in favor of 
the holder of the check. 

When payment of a check is refused on technical grounds, it is 
desirable to express them so clearly that no imputation can be cast 
upon the credit of the drawer, and therefore it is often desirable 
to add to the answer, “will pay on banker’s guarantee.” If a check 
can conveniently be sent to a customer, for the correction of a 
technical flaw, it is much better to do so rather than to return it 
unpaid. 

If a check has been canceled in error, the cancellation may be 
annulled by writing under it “canceled in error,” and the initials of 
the canceler. 

If a check is presented with a bill attached to it but to which it 
makes no reference, a banker is not entitled to refuse the check 
because of any irregularity in the bill, but it is otherwise if the 
check refers to the bill. 

Legally, if B pays to his credit with X a check drawn upon X 
by A, and X receives it without remark, X may return it unpaid 
to B’s debit the day after recepit, but in this as in many other 
cases, it is well not to rely upon legal rights too strongly, for such 
action would tend to discredit a bank in the eyes of the public. It 
is not reasonable that B should occupy a worse position for being 
a customer than if he were a stranger. 

A check is paid as soon as the money is passed across the 
counter, and a banker has no legal right to demand it back again. 
The payment dates from the actual day of payment, not from the 
date of the check, and the interest account should be calculated ac- - 
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cordingly; a check paid by an agent under standing orders should 
be charged, as to interest, from day of payment, not from day of 
receipt by the drawer’s bankers. 

Mutilated Check—I\f a check bears evidence of having been torn, 
as though to cancel it, payment should be refused. If it has 
been cut or torn in two, it is usually returned, unless indorsed in 
some such form as “ Accidentally mutilated by us,” duly signed by 
a banker. 

Dishonored Check—F¥or whatever cause a check is dishonored no- 
tice should immediately be given to the customer from whom it 
has been received, if it is not actually returned to him. If it is de- 
sirable to retain a hold on the drawer, notice should be given to 
him also, without delay, on a similar form to that used for dishon- 
ored bills. 

If a banker has to return a check he should send it back to the 
bank or person from whom he received it, unless it comes through 
the London Clearing-house, when it should be sent to the bank 
who, from the crossing, appear to have sent it to be cleared, not to 
their London agents. 

Even if a dishonored check is reclaimed by the bank on whom 
it is drawn, the banker to whom it is was returned let his customer 
know of the return, as it is an indication of the weakness of his 
customer which he should be made aware of. 

If a dishonored check bears foreign indorsements it may be de- 

sirable to treat it like a bill, and have it protested, but this will 
depend upon the instructions given by the customer when paying it 
in. If any delay is occasioned by obtaining protest, notice of the 
dishonor should be given at once, without waiting for the docu- 
ments. If a check be dishonored, and paid on re-presentation, com- 
mission upon it cannot be claimed from the paying banker. 
_ Cashing Checks —If checks on other offices or banks are cashed 
against standing orders they fall under the rules for the payment 
of checks; but if cashed without authority from the bank on whom 
they are drawn, the presenter, who should indorse the checks, is 
liable if the checks are returned. If a check is cashed for a 
Stranger it is much safer to take a bearer check, because if it is 
paid by the banker on whom drawn, though it should afterwards 
prove to be a forgery, if he does not give notice of the forgery on 
the day he paid the check, he cannot recover the money from the 
banker to whom he paid it, though the latter would be liable on a 
forged indorsement. 

A check may be accepted, but it is not desirable for a bank to 
sneenraye this practice, known in America as the “certification of 
checks.” 

All paid checks should be visibly canceled before they are put 
away or given up. This is often done by punching a hole in them. 

Paid checks are the legal property of the drawer, but the pay- 
ing banker is entitled to an acknowledgment that they are correct, 
_ correctly charged to the customer’s debit, before he parts with 
them. 

Lost Checks—If the payee selects the channel through which the 
remittance is made, or the ordinary means of communication are 
made use of, the loss falls upon him, and he must find the in- 
demnity requisite before a new check is issued. On a satisfactory 
indemnity being offered he can insist upon a new check being 
given to him. 

When a check is lost, the loser should at once advise all who 
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are parties to it, get payment stopped by drawer, and advertise the 
loss, but if no forgery is requisite to enable the check to be cashed, 
any person who takes it honestly and for value can compel the 
drawer, not the banker on whom drawn, to pay it, if it is not “not 
negotiable.” The drawer must in such a case recover upon the in-. 
demnity, if he has issued a duplicate. 


CASH ORDERS. 


These are inland drafts on demand, drawn by traders on traders. 
(therein differing from checks). Generally they are subject to the 
laws of bills of exchange. 

They should be presented for payment within the business hours 
of the drawee, and the presenter may insist upon being paid in 
legal tender, though it is usual to accept silver, if sent by the drawee 
to the bank. If the collecting clerk has permission, he may give 
the order up in exchange for the drawee’s check, or the order may 
be held till the check is paid, or it may be attached to the check. 
A check given for a cash order has this advantage, the holder can 
sue the drawer of it, though he could not sue him as drawee of 
the cash order. If the order is not paid on presentation, a notice 
is usually left describing it, and requesting payment to be made at 
the bank that same day before the close of the bank’s business 
hours. If the order is- not taken up by the close of the business 
day following the day on which the order was presented for pay- 
ment, it is returned to the remitter with answer “ Notice left.” 

Cash orders are not noted, being usually inland documents. If 
they are foreign drawn they are treated in all respects as bills of 
exchange. 

Some banks object to collecting cash orders, and either make a 
heavy charge upon them or refuse to receive them at all. 

The acknowledgment of receipt of a cash order must not be ac- 
cepted as an indication that it has been paid, though if it is held 
Over unpaid it is much the better plan to say so in the acknowl- 
edgement. Sometimes a customer gives standing instructions to 
pay orders drawn upon him by specified individuals, but it is well 
to require advice from him of each order to be paid, so as to lessen 
the risk of paying a forgery, the loss on which would fall upon the 
banker. 

POSTAL ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES. 

Whenever these are made payable they can all be actually cashed 
at the General Office in London. A banker is not required to give 
the name of the remitter, but on the other hand, a banker has been 
called upon to repay a Post Office Order six weeks after he re- 
ceived cash for it, and cannot receive payment of crossed Postal 
Notes until they have been examined at the General Office, unless he 
signs a special undertaking. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY NOTES. 


These form a very important part of a banker’s assets, and it re- 
quires considerable discrimination to apprehend what bills are based 
upon proper mercantile transactions, what are practically mortgages 
upon inconvertible property, and what are simply accommodation 
bills, though called by a much less offensive name. Bills drawn b 
merchants on manufacturers, by manufacturers on wholesale deal- 
ers, and by wholesale dealers on retailers, are regular and proper 
in most trades, though it is necessary to know the customs of each 
trade before its bills can be criticised. Accommodation bills created 

















simply to assist one of the parties thereto, can often be detected by 
a consideration of the business relations of the two parties, but only 
experience can teach the manifold phases which bills of this char- 
acter assume. 

Inland Bilis are those both drawn and payable within the British 
Isles, or drawn within them upon some person resident therein. The 
British Isles are Great Britain and Ireland, the Islands of Man, 
Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney and Sark, and the islands adjacent there- 
to, being part of the Queen’s dominions. Such bills are generally 
“sola” bills, that is to say, are represented by only one document, 
not by duplicate or triplicate documents, called a “set,” as in the 
case of foreign bills. 

The Date——A bill should be dated. If it is not, any lawful holder 
may put in what he believes to be the true date, but the acceptor 
should be advised of the date inserted so that he may rightly cal- 
culate when the bill falls due. No alteration must be made in a 
date without the consent of the drawer and acceptor, signified by 
their initials being affixed. 

A bill may bear date prior to, or subsequent to, the day on which 
it was actually made, or to the date of the impressed stamp, and it 
may be dated on Sunday. 

The currency of a bill is the period of time which must elapse 
before it is due. If the period is expressed in months, calendar 


months are meant, and the three days’ grace are added at the end‘ 


of the term. Thus, a bill at three months’ date, dated 28th No- 
vember, would complete the three months on the 28th February, 
and the three days’ grace would make it due 3d March, unless, 
being leap-year, February had 29 days, when it would be due 2d 
March. In calculating the months no allowance is made for lack- 
ing days, so a bill at three months’ date from 30th November would 
complete its three months at the end of February, the 28th or the 
29th, as the case might be, and would consequently still fall due 
on the 3d March. 

Bank post bills issued by the Bank of England take no grace. 
All other bills, even those drawn upon that bank by its corre- 
spondents, follow the rule and take three days. Days of grace 
are alike granted upon bills of exchange and promissory notes. If 
they are payable by installments, grace is allowed on each install- 
ment. Bills are always described as due on the third day of grace, 
even if it falls on a holiday or a Sunday. If in the above case 
3d February were a Sunday, to describe the bill as due 2d Feb- 
ruary would probably cause its dishonor, although actually it would 
be presented and paid on that day. Some Russian and other 
Eastern drawn bills are dated according to the old style, to which 
12 days must be added, before the computation of maturity, to 
bring the date into accord with the Gregorian calendar. 

At sight drafts are payable on demand and take no grace. 

After-Sight Drafts—The currency is reckoned from the date 
written by the acceptor as that whereon he first saw the bill. If 
it has been noted or protested for non-acceptance, the period is 
calculated from the date of noting, and anyone intervening for 
honor must calculate the currency from that date, not from the 
date of his intervention. 

Date for Payment—lf.a bill falls due on Sunday, Christmas Day, 
Good Friday, or on a public fast or thanksgiving day appointed 
by royal proclamation, it must actually be presented and paid on 
the previous business day, but if it falls due on a bank holiday 
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it must be presented and paid on the business day next after the 
holiday. 

Bank Holidays in England and Ireland are Easter Monday, Whit- 
sun Monday, the first Monday in August, and the 26th of Decem- 
ber, or, if that is a Sunday, then the 27th December. In Scotland 
they are New Year’s Day and Christmas Day (or, if these fall on 
Sunday, then the following Mondays), Good Friday, and the first 
Mondays in May and August. 

Overdue Bills —lf bills are overdue, the recipient cannot acquire or 
give a better title than the person had from whom he received them. 

Amount.—The words in the body of a bill or note fix the amount 
of the bill, the figures are but a memorandum. If they differ the 
customer and the acceptor should be advised of the correct 
amount, as given in words, and it should be marked in red ink 
over the figures. It is better, however, to return such bills for cor- 
rection. 

Value received, or similar words, need not be inserted in an inland 
bill, but are requisite in a foreign one. Reference to particular se- 
curities or goods described by their marks does not give the holder 
of the bill any lien on them, unless he has the actual documents of 
title. 

Foreign Money,—lf the amount is specified in foreign money the 
sum to be paid is calculated at the rate of exchange for demand 
drafts, at the place where the bill is payable, on the day it is due, 
unless the bill is drawn “Exchange as per indorsement,” or some 
other indication is given in the document of the amount to be paid 
in sterling. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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A RUSSIAN BANKER’S EXTRAORDINARY CAREER. 


The trial of Rykov, once manager of the defunct Bank of Sko- 
pine, who, by the enormity of his depredations, unmatched even in 
Russia, obtained an almost European notoriety, took place some 
little time ago at the Moscow Assizes. For an entire fortnight the 
Russian press—albeit the Moscow papers had received more than 
one official caution—were simply full of the case. The malversa- 
tions of the ex-manager and his confederates were reckoned at 12,- 
000,000 rubles—probably the biggest robbery ever perpetrated, even in 
the empire of the Czar. This alone would have been enough to excite 
public attention. But when, after two years of waiting and suspense, 
the shameful secrets of this band of brigands were revealed in open 
court, the figures, portentous as they were, paled into insignificance 
when compared with the social and political questions raised by 
this extraordinary trial. 

The Bank of Skopine was founded in 1863 at a time of consid- 
erable industrial activity, and was expected to prove eminently use- 
ful to the trade of the district. It was a communal, not a strictly 
Government, institution. On the other hand, the State had very 
much to do with the bank, for, like all communal banks, it was 
placed under the control of the Ministries of the Interior and Fi- 
nance, and had to render to the latter department a periodical and 
detailed account of its operations and its position. Rykov was ap- 
pointed to the managership, although as everybody knew, he had 
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been guilty, while occupying a previous appointment, of extensive 
malversation. But the offence was readily overlooked, perhaps for a 
reason suggested by the Russian proverb: “Only he who has not 
sinned against God has not robbed the Czar.” True, a few protests 
were made by the Skopine people. Yet Rykov was sustained by 
his superiors, and for a short time he seems to have justified their 
ood opinion. But in 1868, as afterward appeared, there was a de- 
ficit of 54,000 rubles. Being reluctant to publish this unpleasant 
fact to the world‘ or impart it to the Minister of Finance, he did 
what, as his advocate ingeniously put it, anybody in his place would 
have done—drew up a false balance sheet, and of so satisfactory a 
character that it drew deposits from all parts of the country. From 
this date the affairs of the bank went from bad to worse; but 
the more desperate became its condition the more brilliant grew its 
balance sheets. Though he was doing no legitimate banking business 
whatever, Rykov, by the offer of seven and a-half per cent. interest on 
deposits (while other banks were paying five) procured funds in 
abundance. To show how his exceptional profits were realized, Ry- 
kov entered in the bank’s books divers ingeniously-contrived finan- 
cial operations. There were fictitious discounts, fictitious loans, fic- 
titious purchases, and fictitious sales. An old man in the pay of 
the bank, so illiterate that he could hardly write his own name, 
signed every December a contract for the purchase of several mil- 
lions’ worth of imaginary securities, and this transaction and the 
resulting imaginary profit thereon always figured on the bogus balance 
sheet presented to the Minister and published in the Gaze/tze. 

Rykov not only paid his depositors a high rate of interest, but 
he gave away large sums to charitable institutions, supported schools, 
and subsidized churches, thereby securing the good-will of the 
clergy, and acquiring a high reputation for piety and philanthropy, 
good works and right views. All these gifts, as well as Rykov’s 
own personal expenditure, which was on a lavish scale, were taken 
from the bank’s coffers and entered as payments to dummy cus- 
tomers. The remainder and greater part of the receipts and de- 
posits were simply stolen, either for the manager’s own purposes or 
to buy the silence of his confederates. Paper was made on an ex- 
tensive scale, and with little attempt at disguise. Antieff, a man of 
straw, drew on Safoneff, equally a man of straw, for fifty or a hun- 
dred thousand rubles, discounted the bill, and got the money. Then 
the operation would be reversed, and Safoneff get the money. 
Purely fictitious bills with imaginary names were discounted, and 
the porters and messengers of the bank figured in the books as 
debtors for tens of thousands of rubles taken by their master. 
“Everything was done en famille,” said one of the witnesses. 

But to profit by all this profusion it was necessary to belong to 
the clique, to be either a protector, a kinsman, or an accomplice. 
Lists of suppliants (szc) were laid regularly before Rykov, who, ac- 
cording to his @aprice, wrote opposite each name “granted” or “re- 
fused.” When a bill fell due the acceptor was courteously requested 
to accept another, including the discount, which, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, nobody ever thought of paying in coin. But after a 
while even these formalities ceased to be observed. When the fa- 
vored few wanted money they simply asked for it—sometimes took 
it without asking. “They took money from the cash-box without 
counting it,” said one witness, ‘ They came with a pocket handker- 
chief, filled it with bank notes, and went home,” testified another. | 

Such was the method of doing business in the famous Bank of 
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Skopine. And the swindle went on, not for a few weeks or months 
merely, but for something like fifteen long years, an astounding 
fact even for Russia, and elsewhere unimaginable. In a small pro- 
vincial town, where everybody knows everybody else, Rykov’s doings 
and the bank’s position could not possibly be secret—were a fact 
so widely known that when the crash came the entire province 
(Krasar) produced but 19 unfortunates who had entrusted their 
savings to M. Rykov and his fellow robbers, and among the 6,000 
customers of the bank not one dwelt in Skopine. How, then, was 
it possible for irregularities which were known to a whole province 
to escape for fifteen years the attention of the authorities, local and 
general? How, above all, did it escape the attention of the cor- 
poration, for the law places communal banks under the imme- 
diate supervision of mayors and municipalities. It is their duty 
each month to examine the books, count the cash, and overhaul 
the securities. How was it, then, that all this time the municipality 
failed to remark the gross and palpable frauds perpetrated by their 
manager? The answer is simple. They were privy to the frauds, 
and participators in the plunder. All robbed the bank. Mayor 
Ikonnikov robbed, Mayor Ootschinnikov robbed, the Town Clerk 
robbed, every member of the municipality robbed. The monthly au- 
dit was a farce. The books were never looked at, the cash was 
never counted, and the balance sheet was signed without being ex- 
amined. ... . 

Having bought the entire local administration, Rykov became as 
much the autocrat of Skopine as the Czar is of all the Russias. He 
could do whatever he liked, and conducted himself with all the in- 
solence of an ignorant parvenu. There dwelt in the town a doctor 
of the name of Bitni, a man of good repute and highly esteemed 
for his integrity, but being so unfortunate as to offend Rykov, he 
was one day ordered by the police to betake himself to the town 
of Kassimvo, and there abide. No reason for this arbitrary proceed- 
ing was assigned, and it was only when the day of reckoning came 
that Dr. Bitni learned that his expulsion was due to Rykov, who 
had remarked to the zspfravuzk that the doctor was an “ evil-inten- 
tioned man.” On this hint the Chief of Police had acted. A 
young fellow named Sokoloff was so ill-advised as to whistle while 
passing the manager in the public garden of Skopine. Rykov chose 
to look on this as an insult, and, the zsfravuzk taking the same 
view of the matter, the youth was exiled by administrative order. 
With M. Orloff, an engineer, it fared even worse. He was sent bya 
company to purchase some coal, the produce of a mine owned by the 
bank in the Province of Kiasan. But finding the article of indif- 
ferent quality, he refused, on behalf of his employers, to accept it, 
and being presumably an honest man, he was not to be corrupted 
by the bribes which were no doubt offered him. Be that as it may, 
Rykov charged M. Orloff with incendiarism, had him arrested, and 
sentenced him to a term of imprisonment, which he was only saved 
by the intervention of the Imperial Procurator-General from under- 
going. “The police of Skopine,” said the witness Lanskoi, whose 
evidence was quoted in the indictment, “was ready at any moment 
to execute Rykov’s least desire.” .. . 

But, it may be asked, were there not among this mass of cow- 
ardice, servility and corruption, a few just men with sufficient pub- 
lic spirit to bring the doings of the Nabob of Skopine to the no- 
tice of the higher authorities, who could not possibly have yielded 
to his influence or accepted his bribes? Yes, certainly, there were 
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several. One of them was the ill-fated Diakonov, and he had his re- 
ward. And then there was the ex-Mayor, Leonon, who gave evi- 
dence on the trial. While he was in office the affairs of the bank 
were in order, the books properly audited, the cash and securities 
regularly overhauled. But this did not suit Rykov’s purpose. He 
bribed the electors and municipality; Leonon was turned out of 
office and a more complaisant Mayor chosen in his place. Yet, 
though no longer a magistrate, he did not cease his endeavors to 
protect the bank from the depredations of its managers. So far 
back as 1868 Leonon and several other citizens addressed a peti- 
tion to Gen. Boldireff, Governor of the province, in which they set 
forth the condition of the bank, and prayed him to order an in- 
quiry. In 1874—six years afterward—came the answer. It was to 
the effect that, the petition not being drawn up according to the 
prescribed form, no action could be taken thereupon. In 1878 an- 
other like attempt was made, the authority appealed to in this in- 
stance being the Minister of the Interior. The answer was as char- 
acteristic as before. As the document did not carry the proper 
stamp (20 copecks—5d.) the prayer of the petitioners could not be 
taken into consideration. On this the petitioners drew up another 
address, correctly stamped, and sent that to the minister, expecting 
that this time, at least, something would be done. “ But,” said one 
of them (Maslemnikoff ), when giving his evidence, “we have not 
received an answer to this day.” 

This indifference in high quarters is as easily explained as the vol- 
untary blindness of the local administration. Boldireff, the Gov- 
ernor of the province, was bribed like the rest. He received from 
Rykov 79,000 rubles. Volkov, the Vice-Governor, did better; he got 
100,000 rubles. The Marshall of the nobility sold himself for a paltry 
12,000. When the inquiry was ordered in 1882 this gentleman found 
it convenient to be abroad. The Councilor of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, Koumiantzer, the members of the Tribune, Babine, Kir- 
militzin, and the Procurator Pottavzki, were proved to have been 
all in the same boat. .. . 

The exposure of the frauds and the punishment of the criminals 
were due to the efforts of three or four honest citizens, Leonoff, 
Popoff and Rausoff, and the courage of a single newspaper. If 
these men had not been ex-members of the municipality, and well- 
to-do, they would have learned to their cost what it was to de- 
nounce a Councilor of Commerce and chevalier of several orders. 
Utterly unable to make any impression on the local administration, 
or to obtain a hearing from the higher authorities, they did that 
which in Russia is looked upon as a doubtful and desperate expe- 
dient, but which in any other country would have been done at the 
outset—they appealed to the press. ‘But even here the irrepressible 
manager barred the way. For two years the letters they dispatched 
to various papers never reached their destination; they were stopped 
at the post office. According to the evidence of the witness Si- 
monoff, evidence which was not gainsaid, Peroff, the postmaster, re- 
ceived from Rykov 50 rubles per mensen, in consideration of which 
he intercepted and handed to his employer every letter addressed to 
a newspaper which came into the office, and any other that the 
manager wanted. Atlaroff, the telegraphist, rendered in his depart- 
ment analogous services on similar terms. It was only in 1882 that 
the gentlemen in question succeeded in getting printed in the Rus- 
stan Courter several letters on the affairs of the Bank of Skopine. 
The journal that did this good service for the community is one 
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of the few liberal organs left, and it has been harried and _ perse- 
cuted by the Government to the verge of extinction. Other papers, 
either because they were paid to keep silence, or reluctant to attack 
an institution so closely connected with the State, and enjoying the 
confidence of so many “supporters of order,” refused to publish any 
letters whatever on the subject. M. Katkoff, the celebrated editor 
of the Moscow Gazette, had the questionable honor of being pub- 
licly praised by Rykov as one of his greatest and most esteemed 
benefactors ! 

The letters in the Courzer were the death sentence of the Sko- 
pine Bank. Creditors rushed from all parts of the country to with- 
draw their deposits, but the run ceased almost as soon as it began, 
for the strong room, instead of containing the 12,000,000 rubles, as 
shown on the balance sheet was empty, and the bill cases were 
filled:-with bogus paper. The bank fell, and great was the fall thereof. 
The scandal and the panic it caused spread far and wide; confidence 
was at an end, and there was a run on nearly every communal bank 
in Russia. A few stood the test, but a full dozen came to the 
ground, and when their affairs were looked into they were found 
to be pretty much in the same condition as those of the Bank of 
Skopine. 

Among others the Bank of Kanychin (Province of Saratoff) had 
to close its doors, and when inquisition was made serious irregu- 
larities were discovered; the Mayor of the town and several of its 
richest merchants were arrested and put on their trial. They had 
depleted the bank of the whole of its paid-up capital and its re- 
serve, for which there was nothing to show but worthless paper. 
It was the bank of Skopine over again, but on a smaller scale, 
At Krolevez (Province of Tchernigoff) the entire personnel of the 
communal bank were placed under arrest, the charge against them 
being that, in collusion with several tradesmen of the place, they 
had committed extensive malversations. The manager and assistant 
manager of the Bank of Roslavl ( Province of Smolensk), which 
also broke, were convicted of having embezzled 28,000 rubles of 
the bank’s money, The accounts of this establishment had not 
been audited for 11 years. At Tamboff, where the inquisition 
brought to light quite a multitude of malversations, a system of 
bill discounting had been practiced probably unique in the annals 
of banking. When the manager wanted to oblige a friend and 
still keep up a show of regularity he would discount his draft on 
his wife and provide for the bill at maturity by reversing the oper- 
ation. Similar discoveries have been made and prosecutions insti- 
tuted at Voronez, Kotelnich, Kozloff, and other places, and the 
papers announce that in a very short time will take place 
the trial of Airloff, ex-manager of the Bank of Orel, and all 
his colleagues in the direction, who are charged with having mis-~ 
appropriated 12,000,000 rubles of the bank’s money. As their de- 
falcations were spread over 12 years, the case is not unlike that of 
Skopine. . . , 

During Rykov’s trial he protested warmly and often against what 
he called the injustice of the public and the press. “ They say 
that I am a monster; that I have stolen six millions. It is a gross 
calumny. I swear before you, gentlemen of the jury, that I stole 
but one million; one million only,” he protested with indignant 
gestures and unconscious humor. This was quite true, as his young 
advocate triumphantly proved. For his personal use Rykov had 
taken only a million. But he had been enabled to take that mil- 
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lion only by spending four millions more as hush-money. The 
Government by which Russia has the misfortune to be ruled is 
for the country pretty much what Rykov was for the bank. In 
order to obtain money for its own use it must connive at the 
depredations of its own agents. To maintain its prerogatives the 
central despotism must tolerate the despotism of thousands of local 
autocrats, Governors, policemen, and zsfravuzks. To shield itself 
from criticism the State must suppress freedom of speech, muzzle 
the press, and, for fear lest the latter should expose the abuses 
of the system, forbid it to expose the malpractices of individuals. 
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POWERS OF BANK CASHIERS. 


* 
[CONCLUDED FROM THE MAY NUMBER. | 


Nor can he obligate it to a holder knowing the facts by indors- 
ing, as its cashier, paper for the accommodation of a third party, 
though it may be so obligated to a subsequent Jdona-fide taker. 

But although a cashier has power to transfer and indorse in be- 
half of the bank, and in the ordinary course of his duties, its nego- 
tiable securities, he cannot transfer or indorse its non-negotiable 
paper without special authority from the directors. An exception 
to this rule exists, however, in the transferrence of certificates of 
stock and similar securities, which, it is held, may be effected by 
him by virtue of the office which he holds. 

In making the indorsement, it is not necessary that great for- 
mality be observed. While in some way it should appear to be 
made on behalf of the bank, and not on the individual account of 
the cashier, slight circumstances are enough to infer this. Thus, as 
somewhat of an exception to the general rule respecting signing 
by agent, it is sufficient to bind the bank, where the cashier writes 
his name on the instrument, with the addition of the name of his 
office merely, without writing the words “for the bank,” etc.* So, 
simply the addition of the abbreviation “Cas.” to the name of the 
cashier has been deemed sufficient to make it the indorsement of 
the bank, as has the addition of the abbreviation “Cr.” 

No Power to Convey or Encumber the Property of the Bank.— 
Neither the inherent nor the implied power of a cashier extends 
to the conveyance or encumbrance of its property, real or personal, 
other than that mentioned. Such power, is reposed in the board of 
directors, and if it be sought to be exercised by others, the au- 
thority for it must be shown. However, it is held that when the 
cashier assigns a certificate of sale, affixing the corporate seal, his 
authority to do so will be presumed, until the contrary be shown.* 
And the rule will not be carried to the extent of denying him 
the power to discharge a mortgage and note in the ordinary course 
of the business of the bank. 

Power to Borrow.—It is one of the implied powers of a cashier 
to borrow on the general credit of the bank, funds for its use, and 
to emit its paper therefor. 

Power to Accept Bills of Exchange—The power of a cashier to ac- 
cept bills of exchange drawn on the bank, was recognized in the 
case of The Farmers’, etc., Bank v. Troy City Bank,* but it was held 
in the same case that, notwithstanding this power, he cannot accept 


* : Doug. ( Mich.) 457. 
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bills of exchange, on behalf of the bank, for the accommodation 
merely of the drawers. 

Power to Collect Debts—No Power to Compromise or Release -—The 
cashier of a bank has a general authority to superintend the col- 
lection of its notes and debts, and to make such arrangements as 
may facilitate that object. His authority does not, however, extend 
so far as to justify him in altering the nature of the debt, or in 
changing the relation of the bank from that of a creditor to that 
of an agent of its debtor; nor in executing a composition agree- 
ment, and release therefor; nor in releasing the maker of a note, 
payable to and held by the bank; nor in consenting to any ar- 
rangement by which the security of the bank on paper due it will 
be released or impaired. Such powers are functions of the board 
of directors, not of an executive officer. 

Power to Transfer the Bank Stock—-It is an inherent power of 
a bank cashier to transfer the shares of its stock on the corporate 
books. 

Admissions and Declarations of the Cashter—The same rules apply 
to the admissions and declarations made by a cashier to a customer 
that do to any other of his acts. If they are within the scope of his 
ordinary duties, or are otherwise authorized, they, are binding, but 
if not, they are of no obligating effect. Thus, in Cochico Nat. 
Bank v. Haskell,* where the cashier, on inquiry, informed the surety 
on one of its notes that the same had been paid, with the inten- 
tion that he should rely upon it, and the surety did so, and was 
prejudiced thereby, it was held that the bank was estopped to deny 
that the note was paid. But, on the other hand, in the case of 
Mapes v. Second Nat. Bank of Titusville,s where the indorser, before 
becoming such, was told by the cashier that he considered the 
maker, for whose accommodation the indorsement was made, per- 
fectly good financially, and that he would be safe in making such 
indorsement, by which statements the indorsement was procured to 
be made, it was held that, although willfully false, they did not 
avail to bind the bank, not being within the course of the cashier’s 
ordinary duties. 

Although money paid by the cashier to a dona-fide holder on 
forged bills, or forged checks on the bank, is not recoverable, he 
cannot obligate the bank by his mere admissions of the genuine- 
ness of such bills or checks, nor can he by his admissions of the 
legality of its void debts. 

Power to Receive Notice-—Notice received by the cashier, in the 
course of the duties of his office, concerning matters pertaining to 
its business, is notice to the bank. 

Place and Time of the Act—lIt is by no means essential, in all 
cases, that the act of the cashier be done within banking hours, or 
at the counter or in the office of the bank, to be of binding ef- 
fect upon it. Thus, in Houghton vy. First Nat. Bank,t it was held 
that his representations made within the scope of his ordinary du- 
ties are binding, though made elsewhere. So, in Azssell v. Fzrst Nat. 
Bank,\| it was decided that his indorsement made in the street, after 
banking hours, may bind the bank. Likewise, in Merchants’ Bank v. 
State Bank,§ it was held that the fact that a check which had been 
indorsed “good,” was not certified by the cashier at his banking 
house, was no objection to the validity of the act. 

Power to Receive Special Deposits.—It is an accommodation often 
extended by banks to their customers to receive special deposits for 


* 80 Pa. St. 163. t+ 26 Wis. 663. t 69 Pa. St. 415. | 10 Wall. 604. § st N. H. 119 
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gratuitous keeping. If this be habitually done by the bank, it will 
be considered one of the powers of the cashier, but otherwise 
not. 

As is perfectly familiar, the taking of such deposit does not raise 
the relation of debtor and creditor, as does that of an ordinary 
cash deposit, but that of bailee and bailor. The bank is ordinarily 
only liable for gross negligence respecting it, and to this responsi- 
bility the cashier cannot add by any acts of his, unless he be speci- 
ally authorized thereto. 

Power with Reference to Sutts—A cashier is a competent officer 
of the bank to authorize the institution of a suit in its behalf on 
its matured paper. 

It is not, however, within the scope of the powers ordinarily con- 
ferred on such officer to appear and defend suits against the bank. 
Nor is it to waive the service of a petition praying a forfeiture of 
its charter, or the filing of an answer which virtually confesses the 
forieiture of the charter and admits the necessity of the immediate 
liquidation of the bank. Nor, again, is it within the scope of his 
general powers to bind the bank to indemnify an officer for levying 
upon property on an execution in its favor. 

—L. K. MIHILLS in Central Law Journal. 
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TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANK SHARES. 
Boyer v, Boyer. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1. The former decisions of this court do not sustain the proposition that 
National bank shares may be subjected, under the authority of the State, to 
local taxation, where a very material part, relatively, of other moneyed capi- 
tal in the hands of individual citizens within the same jurisdiction, or taxing 
district, is exempted from such taxation. 

2. While exact uniformity or equality of taxation cannot be expected under 
any system, capital invested in National bank shares was intended by Con- 
gress to be placed upon the same footing of substantial equality in respect 
of taxation by State authority as the State establishes for other moneyed capi- 
tal in the hands of individual citizens, however invested, whether in State bank 
shares’ or otherwise. 

Harlan, J., delivered the opinion of the court: 

The plaintiff in error brought this suit in a State court of Penn- 
sylvania for an injunction restraining the Commissioners of Schuyl- 
kill County from levying a county tax for the year 1883 upon cer- 
tain shares in the Pennsylvania National Bank—an association or- 
ganized under the National Banking Act. The suit proceeds upon 
the ground that such levy violates the Act of Congress prescribing 
conditions upon State taxation of National bank shares, in this that 
“other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens” of that 
county is exempted, by the laws of Pennsylvania, from such taxa- 
tion. A demurrer to the bill was sustained, and the suit was dis- 
missed. Upon appeal to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, that 


judgment was affirmed, on the ground that the laws of the State, 


under which the defendants sought to justify the taxation, were not 


repugnant to the Act of Congress. 


State taxation of National bank shares was permitted by the 
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forty-first section of the Act of Congress of June 3, 1864, subject 
to the restriction that it should not be at a greater rate than that 
imposed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of the same State. (13 Stat., ch. 106, § 41.) But that sec- 
tion contained a proviso to the effect “that the tax so imposed, 
under the laws of any State, upon the shares of any of the asso- 
ciations authorized by this Act, shall not exceed the rate im- 
posed upon the shares in any of the banks organized under the 
authority of the State where such association is located.” The case 
of Lionberger v. Rouse, 9 Wall. 469, arose under that Act. The ques- 
tion there was, whether shares in a National bank were exempt from 
State taxation merely because two State banks of issue, organized 
before the National Banking Act was passed, and which held a very 
inconsiderable portion of the banking capital of the State, had, by 
their charter, the right to pay a certain per cent. on the amount of 
their capital stock in full of all State bonus and taxes—an amount 
less than that imposed upon National bank shares. The shares of 
other associations in the State, having the privileges of banking, ex- 
cept the power to emit bills, were taxed like the shares in National 
banks. It was held that Congress meant, by reference in the Act 
of 1864 to taxation of State bank shares, to require, as a condition 
to taxation by the State of shares in National banks, that she 
should, unless restrained by valid contract, tax in like manner the 
shares of banks of issue of her own creation. There was no ques- 
tion in that case of discrimination against capital invested in Na- 
tional bank shares in favor of moneyed capital which was invested 
otherwise than in bank stock. 

But the Act of 1864 was so far modified by that of February 1o, 
1868 (15 Stat., ch. 7), that the validity of such State taxation was 
thereafter to be determined by the inquiry, whether it was at a 
tn rate than was assessed upon other moneyed capital in the 

ands of individual citizens, and not necessarily by a comparison 
with the particular rate imposed upon shares in State banks. The 
effect, if not the object, of the latter Act was to preclude-the pos- 
sibility of any such interpretation of the Act of Congress as would 
justify States, while imposing the same taxation upon National bank 
shares as upon shares in State banks, from discriminating against 
National bank shares, in favor of moneyed capital not invested in 
State bank stock. At any rate the Acts of Congress do not now 
permit any such discrimination. Section 5,219 of Revised Statutes is 
as follows: 

“Nothing herein (the National Bank Act) shall prevent all the 
shares in any association from being included in the valuation of 
the personal property of the owner or holder of such shares, in as- 
sessing taxes imposed by authority of the State within which such 
association is located, but the Legislature of each State may deter- 
mine and direct the manner and place of taxing all the shares of 
National banking associations located within the State, subject only 
to two restrictions, that the taxation shall not be at a greater rate 
than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens of such State, and that the shares of any National 
banking association, owned by non-residents of any State, shall be 
taxed in the city or county where the bank is located, and not else- 
where. Nothing herein shall be construed to exempt the real prop- 
erty of associations from either State, county, or municipal taxes 
to the same extent, according to its value, as other real property is 
taxed.” R.S., sec. 5,219. | 
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Whether the proposed taxation for county purposes of the plain- 
tiffs shares of National bank stock is at a greater rate than is as- 
sessed, for like purposes, on other moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens, is the single question upon which depends the affir- 
mance or reversal of the judgment. 

Before examining the statutes of Pennsylvania upon the subject 
of taxation, it will be well to ascertain how far the decisions of 
this court have fixed the true meaning of the words “at a greater 
rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens of such: State.” 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania is of opinion that .the com- 
missioners are fully sustained by the decision in Hepburn v. The 
School Directors, 23 Wall. 480. In that case the question was, 
whether the owner of National bank shares, residing in Cumber- 
land County, Pennsylvania, was exempt from a local tax by reason 
of a statutory exemption from all taxation in that county, except - 
for State purposes, of “mortgages, judgments, recognizances, and 
money owing upon articles of agreement for the sale of real estate,” 
except mortgages, judgments, and articles of agreement given b 
corporations. Laws Pa. 1868, p.61. The value of such securities (if 
they could all be properly so described), as compared with other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens in that locality, 
did not appear in that case. What the court had to decide, and 
all that it did decide, was whether the exemption from local taxa- 
tion, of mortgages, judgments, recognizances, and money due upon 
agreements for the sale of real estate, in the hands of individuals, 
was a partial exemption only; that is, whether it was so substan- 
tial in its nature and operation as to affect the integrity of the 
general assessment for local purposes. The court, after observing 
that money at interest was not the only moneyed capital to which 
the National Banking Act had reference, and that the words “other 
moneyed capital” included investments in bank shares and other 
stocks and securities, said: “This is a partial exemption only. It 
was evidently intended ‘to prevent a double burden by the taxation, 
both of property and debts secured upon it. Necessarily, there 
may be other moneyed capital in the locality than such as is not 
exempt. Some part of it only is. It could not have been the in- 
tention of Congress to exempt bank shares from taxation because 
some moneyed capital was exempt. That case is authority for the 
proposition that a partial exemption by a State, for local purposes, 
of moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens does not, of 
itself and without reference to the aggregate amount of moneyed 
capital not so exempted, establish the right to a similar exemption 
in favor of National bank shares held by persons within the same 
jurisdiction. _But it is by no means an authority for the broad 
proposition that National bank shares may be subjected to local 
taxation where a very material part, relatively, of other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens, within the same juris- 
diction or taxing district, is exempted from such taxation. Indeed, 
such an interpretation of the statutes might entirely defeat the pur- 
pose that induced Congress to confine State taxation of National 
bank shares within the limit of equality with other moneyed capi- 
tal; for it would enable the States to impose upon capital invested 
in such shares materially greater burdens than those to which other 
moneyed capital in individual hands is subjected. 

The case of Adams v. The Mayor of Nashville, 95 U.S. 19, is 
also relied upon to support the judgment below. The question 
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there raised was whether an alleged exemption from municipal tax- 
ation, under an ordinance of a city of its interest-bearing bonds, 
operated to exempt from like taxation the shares in a National 
bank located in the same city. The court held that as the ordi- 
nance had been abrogated by subsequent legislation of the State, 
no such exemption existed. However, considering the question on 
its merits, it was said that the Act of Congress did not intend “to 
cut off the power to exempt particular kinds of property, if the 
Legislature chose to do so.” In_ illustration of this view, refer- 
ence was made to exemptions of homesteads, household furniture, 
schoolhouses, academies and libraries—regulations sustained, as a 
general rule upon grounds of policy and humanity, or because the 
property exempted is employed for objects more or less connected 
with the public welfare. And it was observed that the discretion- 
ary power of the legislature over such subjects remained as_ be- 
fore the Act of 1868, the intention of that statute being to pro- 
tect corporations, formed under its authority, from unfriendly dis- 
crimination by the States in the exercise of their taxing power. 
“That particular persons or particular articles are relieved from 
taxation, is not a matter to which either class can object.” It is 
scarcely necessary to say that this language leaves untouched the 
question as to the power of the State to subject the shares of Na- 
tional banks to taxation, when a very material portion of other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens and corpora- 
tions is exempted from like taxation. 

The court has had occasion to examine the provisions of the Na- 
tional Banking Act in several other cases recently determined. /Peof/e 
v. Weaver, 100 U.S. 539; Pelton v. National Bank, 101 Ib. 143; Cum- 
mings Vv. Same, Ib. 153; Supervisors v. Stanley, 104, U.S. 305; v- 
ansville Bank v, Britton, Ib. 323. 

From these cases may be deduced certain rules for the construc- 
tion of that Act: 

1. That the words “at a greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens” refer to the 
entire process of assessment, which, in the case of National bank 
shares, includes both their valuation and the rate of percentage on 
such valuation; consequently that the Act of Congress is violated 
if, in connection with a fixed percentage applicable to the valuation 
alike of National bank shares and of other moneyed investments 
or capital, the State law establishes or permits a mode of assess- 
ment by which such shares are valued higher in proportion to their 
real value than is other moneyed capital. 

2. That a State law which permits individual citizens to deduct 
their just debts from the valuation of their personal property of 
every kind, other than National bank shares, or which permits the 
taxpayer to deduct from the sum of his credits, money at interest 
or other demands to the extent of his dona-fide indebtedness, leav- 
ing the remainder to be taxed, while it denies the same right cf 
deduction from the cash value of bank shares, operates to tax the 
latter at a greater rate than other moneyed capital. 

These decisions show that, in whatever form the question has 
arisen, this court has steadily kept in view the intention of Con- 
gress not to permit any substantial discrimination in favor of mon- 
eyed capital in the hands of individual citizens, as against capital 
invested in the shares of National banks. In People v. Weaver, the 
court said: “As Congress was conferring a power on the States 
which they would not otherwise have had, to tax these shares, it 
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undertook to impose a restriction on the exercise of that power, 
manifestly designed to prevent taxation which should discriminate 
against that class of property as compared with other moneyed 
capital. In permitting the States to tax these shares it was fore- 
seen that the States might be disposed to tax the capital invested 
in these banks oppressively. This might have been prevented by 
fixing a limit on the amount. But Congress, with due regard to 
the dignity of the States, and with a desire to interfere only so far 
as was necessary to protect the banks from anything beyond their 
equal share of the public burdens, said: You may tax the real estate 
of the banks as other real estate is taxed, and you may tax the 
shares of the bank as the personal property of the owner, to the 
same extent you tax other moneyed capital invested in your State. 
It was conceived that by this qualification of the power of taxation, 
equality would be secured and injustice prevented. 

We come now to consider whether the laws of Pennsylvania, un- 
der which defendants propose to levy a tax, for county purposes, 
upon the plaintiff's shares of stock, are open to the objection that 
they violate the principle of equality, which the Act of Congress 
intended to establish between capital invested in such shares and 
other moneyed capital ? 

By a law of that State, passed March 31, 1870—upon which the 
defence mainly rests—it is provided, “That all the shares of Na- 
tional banks located within this State, and of banks and Savings 
institutions incorporated by this State, shall be taxable for State 
purposes at the rate of three mills [subsequently fourj per annum 
upon the assessed value thereof; and for county, school, municipal 
and local purposes at the same rate as now is or may hereafter be 
assessed and imposed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividual citizens of this State.” Laws of Pa. 1870, p. 42. This Act 
suggests, upon its face, the inquiry as to what moneyed capital, in 
the hands of individual citizens, is subject to taxation for county 
and other local purposes; for such capital, if exempted from local 
taxation at the date of the passage of that Act remains exempt un- 
less the Legislature of the State has since subjected it to taxation. 
Evidently, in respect of taxation for local purposes, the Legislature 
did not intend, by the Act of 1870, to remove the then existing ex- 
emptions, and subject all moneyed capital, of whatever description, 
to such taxation; but only to establish a uniform rate of local tax- 
ation as between capital invested in National bank shares, and such, 
and only such, moneyed capital as was then, or might thereafter be, 
subjected to taxation. 

To ascertain what moneyed capital was, at the passage of the Act 
of 1870, or has since become exempted in Pennsylvania from taxa- 
tion for county purposes, requires an examination of several statutes 
commencing with the one passed in 1844. The latter subjected to 
taxation, “for all State and county purposes whatsoever,” the follow- 
ing personal property: Mortgages, money owing by solvent debtors, 
whether by promissory note, penal or single bill, bond or judgment; 
articles of agreement and accounts bearing interest, except notes or 
bills for work and labor done, and bank notes; shares or stock in 
any bank, institution or company then or thereafter incorporated by 
or in pursuance of any law of the State, or of any other State or 
government; shares of stock or weekly deposits in unincorporated 
Savings fund institutions; public loans or stocks, except those issued 
by the State; money loaned or invested on interest in any other 
State. (2 Brightly’s Purdon’s Dig., 1,380; Laws Pa., 1844, p. 497.) 
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In 1850, shares of stock in State banks, created after the State 
Banking Act of 1850, were relieved from taxation for county pur- 
poses. (Laws Pa., 1852, p. 442; 1 Grant 35.) And in 1854 all bonds 
or certificates of loan of any railroad company incorporated in the 
State were declared liable to taxation “for State purposes only.” 
(2 Brightly’s Purdon’s Dig., 1,369, § 81.) 

By an Act approved April 12, 1859, it was provided that there- 
after the capital stock of all banks, Savings institutions, and com- 
panies whatever, of the State, “shall be subject to and pay a tax 
into the Treasury of the commonwealth annually, at the rate of 
one-half mill for each one per cent. of dividend made or declared 
by such bank, Savings institution, or company,” and in case of no 
such dividend being declared, then three mills upon a valuation of 
the capital stock, agreeably to the above Act of 1844. The same 
Act exempted from tax upon dividends, any institution or company 
(except banks of issue) then liable for tax on capital stock. It 
was further declared that that Act should not be so construed as 
to make building associations, plank-road or turnpike companies li- 
able for any tax to the commonwealth, when such companies make 
or declare no dividends. (Laws Pa., 1859, p. 529.) And by an Act 
passed January 3, 1868, it was declared that from and after its pas- 
sage the shares of stock held by any stockholder in any institution 
or company incorporated under the laws of the State, which in its 
corporate capacity is liable to, and pays into the State Treasury, 
the tax imposed by the Act of April 12, 1859, “shall not be tax- 
able in the hands of said stockholder personally, for State, county, 
or local purposes’”’; so much of the Act of 1844 as imposed a tax 
for State or county purposes upon any stockholder in his individual 
Capacity being repealed in terms, without relieving such corporations 
from any tax then imposed by law, or their real estate from any 
State, county, or local tax to which it then, was or might thereafter 
be subjected. * (Laws Pa., 1868, p. 1,318.) 

Then followed the Act of 1879, by the third section of which 
every incorporated company or association doing business in Penn- 
sylvania, or having capital employed there in the name of any 
other company or corporation—except foreign insurance companies, 
banks, and Savings institutions—was required to pay a certain an- 
nual tax on its capital stock into the State Treasury. (Laws Pa., 
1879, p, 112.) 

This brings us to the Act of June ro, 1881, whereby mortgages, 
moneys owing by solvent debtors, whether by promissory note, penal 
or single bill, bond or judgment; articles of agreement and ac- 
counts bearing interest—except notes or bills for work and labor 
done; obligations to banks for money loaned, bank notes, shares of 
stock in banks, banking or Savings institutions or companies then 
or thereafter incorporated under any law of Pennsylvania; public 
loans or stocks, except those by that State or the United States; 
money loaned or invested in any other State, and all other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens of that State, are de- 
clared “to be, and are hereby, taxable for State purposes, at the 
rate of four mills on the dollar of the value thereof annually ; 
provided, that all mortgages, judgments and recognizances whatso- 
ever, and all moneys due or owing upon articles of agreement for 
the sale of real estate, shall, after the passage of this Act, be ex- 
empt from all taxation except for State purposes; Arovided, the 
provisions of this Act shall not apply to building and loan associ- 
ations,” the money loaned by them being subjected to the same tax 
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as money loaned by individuals. By the second section of the same 
Act, all corporations paying interest on a loan or loans taxable for 
State purposes, whether secured by bond, mortgage or recognizance, 
or otherwise, are required to report to the auditor-general annu- 
ally the amount of such indebtedness owned by residents of Penn- 
sylvania, and to pay into the State Treasury four mills upon every 
dollar of such indebtedness, such tax to be deducted by the cor- 
poration paying it from the interest on such indebtedness; where- 
upon “such indebtedness, whether secured by bond, mortgage, judg- 
ment or otherwise, shall be exempt from other taxation in the hands 
of the holders thereof.” (Laws Pa., 1881. p. 99.) 

Unless we greatly misapprehend the effect of this legislation, a 
very large amount of property made subject by the Act of 1844 to 
taxation for both State and county purposes, has since been re- 
lieved from the burdens of county taxation; while the imposition 
by the Act of 1870 upon National bank shares of local taxation at 
the same rate as was at the latter date, or has been since, im- 
posed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citi- 
zens of the State, leaves such shares subject to taxation as provided 
in the Act of 1844. The burden of county taxation, imposed. by 
the latter Act, has, at all events, been removed from all bonds or 
certificates of loan issued by any railroad company incorporated by 
the State; from shares of stock in the hands of stockholders of 
any institution or company of the State which, in its corporate ca- 
pacity, is liable to pay a tax into the State Treasury under the 
Act of 1859, from mortgages, judgments and recognizances of every 
kind; from moneys due or owing upon articles of agreement for 
the sale of real estate; from all loans, however, made by corpora- 
tions which are taxable for State purposes when such corporations 
pay into the State Treasury the required tax on such indebted- 
ness. 

As the present case comes before us upon demurrer to the bill, 
we have, excepting the allegations of the latter, no means of de- 
termining the value of the capital thus exempted from the county 
taxation which is imposed upon capital invested in National bank 
shares. After referring to the Acts of 1870 and 1881, the bill 
charges : 

“That for the year 1881, as is shown by the public report and 
by the books of the auditor general of Pennsylvania, the sum of 
$ 1,692,938.66 was paid into the State Treasury as tax upon the 
capital stock of such corporations by them in their corporate ca- 
pacity, which sum of money was paid upon a gross capital stock, 
of the corporations paying the same, of the value, approximately 
stated, of 564 millions of dollars. 

“That it appears, as is shown by the books and published report 
of the Secretary of Internal Affairs for the year 1881, that the total 
valuation throughout the State for that year of ‘all mortgages, 
money owing by solvent debtors, whether by promissory note, penal 
or single bill, bond or judgment, also all articles of agreement and 
accounts bearing interest, owned or possessed by any person or per- 
sons whatsoever (except notes or bills for work or labor done, and 
all obligations given to banks for money loaned, and bank notes ) 
and all public loans or stocks whatsoever, except those issued by 
this State or the United States, and all moneys zoaned or invested 
on interest in any other State, and all other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens of the State,’ amounts to $74,931,765; 

“That for the same year, as is shown by the books and pub- 
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lished reports of the auditor general, a tax was paid into the State 
Treasury upon corporation and municipal loans, not probably in- 
cluded in the foregoing sum, upon an aggregate valuation of $51,- 
404,162.50 ; 

“That by the provisions of sec. 1 of the Act of roth June, 1881 
(P. L., 99), all mortgages, judgments and recognizances whatsoever, 
and all moneys due or owing upon articles of agreement for the 
sale of real estate were exempt from all taxation, except for State 
purposes; 

“That the section 2 of said Act of 1881 exempts from local 
taxation in the hands of the holders thereof, all loans issued by 
corporations paying interest thereon, where such corporations pay \ 
into the State Treasury the State tax of four mills on each dollar 
thereof, and by Act of May 1, 1854 (P. L., 535), ‘all bonds or cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of any railroad company incorporated by 
this commonwealth be, and the same shall be liable to taxation for 
State purposes only’; 

“That the total paid-in capital of the State banks and Savings 
institutions in said commonwealth, other than National banks, as 
appears by the books and published reports of the auditor general 
for the year 1881, is $7,161,740.68, while the total paid-in capital of 
the National banks located within said State in said year, amounted 
to. $57,452,051.” 

The demurrer, of course, admits these allegations of fact to be 
true. Their materiality is not affected by the circumstance that they 
are stated to appear, also, upon the books and published reports 
of the auditor general and the Secretary of Internal affairs of Penn- 
sylvania. Upon such facts, and in view of the revenue laws of the 
State, it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that, in respect of 
county taxation of National bank shares, there has been, and is, such 
a discrimination in favor of other moneyed capital against capital 
invested in such shares, as is not consistent with the legislation of 
Congress. The exemptions in favor of other moneyed capital ap- 
pear to be of such a substantial character in amount as to take 
the present case out of the operation of the rule that it is not ab- 
solute equality that is contemplated by the Act of Congress; a 
rule which rests upon the ground that exact uniformity or equality 
of taxation, cannot in the nature of things be expected or attained 
under any system. But, as substantial equality is attainable, and is 
required by the supreme law of the land, in respect of State taxa- 
tion of National bank shares, when the inequality is so palpable as 
to show that the discrimination against capital invested in such 
shares is serious, the courts have no discretion but to interfere. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, after referring to Hepburn v. 
The School District, as having involved the same question that is 
now presented, and observing that the exemption is here, as there, 
only partial, says: “Not only is some other moneyed capital of a 
miscellaneous character taxable for local purposes, but all such capi- 
tal of the same character as that which you desire to exempt— 
that is to say, the shares of State banks and Savings institutions.” 
Again: “The General Assembly has authorized the taxation of the 
shares of these banks in no other manner and at no higher rate 
than other capital of a similar character.” If, by this language it 
is meant that an illegal discrimination against capital invested in 
National bank shares cannot exist where no higher rate or burden 
of taxation is imposed upon them than upon capital invested in 
State bank shares, or in State savings institutions, we have to say 
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that such is not a proper construction of the Act of Congress. 
Capital invested in National bank shares was intended to be placed 
upon the same footing of substantial equality in respect of taxa- 
tion by State authority, as the State establishes for other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens, however invested, whether 
in State bank shares or otherwise. As the Act of Congress does 
not fix a definite limit as to percentage of value, beyond which the 
States may not tax National bank shares, cases will arise in which 
it will be difficult to determine whether the exemption of a par- 
ticular part of moneyed capital in individual hands is so serious or 
material as to infringe the rule of substantial equality. But unless 
we have failed to comprehend the scope and effect of the taxing 
laws of Pennsylvania, and unless the allegations of the bill be un- 
true, the present case is not of that class. 

Our attention is called by counsel for the defendants to the fact 
that Pennsylvania derives, probably, her principal revenues from rail- 
roads, and therefore has good reasons to look to her interests, as 
a commonwealth, in respect of such improvements. To this fact he 
refers the legislation which makes railroad securities liable to tax- 
ation for State purposes only, and exempts them from local taxa- 
tion. Upon like grounds he defends the exemptions made, in re- 
spect of local taxation, in favor of the bonds and shares of other 
corporations that pay an annual tax into the State Treasury. It is 
quite sufficient, in respect of such matters, to say that this court 
has no function to deal with the considerations of public policy 
which control that commonwealth in the assessment of property 
for purposes of revenue. We have no duty beyond that of ascer- 
taining the intention of Congress in its legislation, permitting the 
several States to tax the shares of institutions organized under Na- 
tional authority for the purpose of providing a National currency 
secured by United States bends. If the principle of substantial 
equality of taxation under State authority, as between capital so in- 
vested. and other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citi- 
zens, however invested, operates to disturb the peculiar policy of 
some of the States in respect of revenue derived from taxation, 
the remedy therefor is with another department of the Government, 
and does not belong to this court. 

We are of opinion that upon the allegations of the bill the defend- 
ants should have been put to their answer. The facts may then 
disclose a case quite different from that made by the bill. What 
we have said relates to the case as now presented. 

The judgment must, therefore, be reversed, and the cause refnanded 
for further proceedings not inconsistent with this opinion. 





. GAMBLING SuIT.—A suit of interest to brokers and speculators was recently 
decided in the United States Circuit Court at Cleveland. Higgins & Gilbert, 
Chicago brokers, sued James McCrea, of Cleveland, for $32,000, claimed to 
be due on a pork and lard deal. The brokers bought nearly $200,000 
worth of mess pork and tierce lard for McCrea, in May, 1883, for Au- 
gust delivery. The produce was sold August I, no instructions having been 
received from McCrea, at loss of $32,000, The brokers sued to recover 
that amount. McCrea answered that he had paid the firm $19,000, and as 
it was a gambling deal, he asked for judgment in that amount with interest. 
The jury awarded him $ 22,000. 
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GOLD MINING IN NOVA SCOTIA. 

The ownership of all mining claims is retained by the crown, 
but persons wishing to work them can lease as many unoccupied 
areas as they .please for twentyeone years, with option of renewal 
on the payment of two dollars for each area, and a royalty of 2 
per cent. on all gold extracted. Each area consists of 150 feet 
along the lode and 250 feet across, upon which a certain amount 
of work must be done, which by recent law is reduced from one 
hundred to forty days’ work for each area every year. Any person 
erecting in a district the first mill, having at least 8 stamps, and 
being at least ten miles from any other mill, is entitled to a lease 
of ten acres, free from entrance-payment and from royalty, for 
twenty-one years. A record must be kept and filed every quarter 
at the office of the Commissioner of Mines, of the total number 
of days’ work done on the areas, and a monthly statement of the 
number of tons crushed, and the actual yield of gold. 

Gold mining in Nova Scotia began with the finding of the nug- 
get of gold in a brook at Tangier in 1858. The following table 
taken from the official report t gives the total yield, with the num- 
ber of tons of ore crushed since 1862, in which year statistics were 
first collected : 





Year. Total Ounces of Gold Extracted. Ore Crushed, Yield per Ton. 

Oz. Dut. Gr. Jons, Oz. Dwt. Gr. 
1862.... ee ee Te 6,473 I Con: 
1863.... 14,001 .. 14. 370s ewes §=3._—«s 8 J, 0088 os em wai Se 
1864.... 20,022 s«» 18 .. 13 coor 25,434 — i. 
COCR ices 25,454 “Geis -« 8B cece 249423 I o.. U 
5000,... 25,906 ae &3 .. oS: wot Se a ae 2 
Pilds. See SE - se 6 SECs — a 9 
SPeBecss DSSE - «. ae. BH. aces, Se — ae 
1869.... 17,868 Oo IQ wees ~=©— 35 147 — eee 
1870.... 19,866 5 5  eeee 30,829 — mi. 2 
I87I.... 19,227 7 4 «coo Bee ~~ Oh? i 
1872.... 13,094 17 6 24. 17,093 _ 15 7 
1873.... 11,852 7 IQ coee §=._:« 37, 08 — 13 9 
1874.... 9,140 13 Q «++. 13,844 _ 13 5 
1875.... 11,208 14 19 .... 14,810 — 15 4 
1876.... 12,038 13 18 .... 15,490 _ 15 13 
1877.... 16,882 6 cc -—_ ae — 19 10 
oe lo 22 17,990 — 13 23 
cis eek «ce. @. s«  S aecc 200 —- 17 8 
Messe S04008 «2 @ cc © ecco. _ 18 20 
ic See 6s Bhi: © voce “Se _ 12 20 
Sess SA ws CR ee RE cee — 12 18 
Mies: See «=. © ai ow ae -— 10 21 
Total.. 350,916 . S so Gaze: . ae 4 +s 628 


—LExtract from paper read by W. F. Pierce, before American Institute of Mining 


Engineers. 
TAXATION OF PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


George G. Crocker, of Boston, delivered an address on the above 
subject recently in that city, and after showing that the assessors 
there were vigilant in performing their duties added that Mr. Hills, 
who was at the head of the assessors’ department, was “ obliged to 
admit that a large percentage of such personal property as had 
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been described escapes taxation. Perhaps we, the victims, can judge 
of the amount fully as accurately as the engineer. During the past 
year the estates of three persons who had deceased were brought 
to a law office in this city for settlement. One of those estates 
embraced a large amount of real estate, and only a small propor- 
tion of personal property. That estate had been taxed virtually for 
all that was taxable. The second estate had been taxed the year 
before the testator’s death on $3,000 worth of personal property, 
whereas it should have been taxed on $155,000 worth of personal 
property, so that one-fiftieth only of that property had been caught 
in the machine. The third estate being the estate of a person liv- 
ing in one of the towns in the neighborhood of the city of Bos- 
ton, had also been taxed the year before on $3,000, whereas the 
amount of taxable property was over $120,000. A very short time 
ago a rich resident of one of the neighboring towns died. He had 
-been taxed for less than $200,000 of personal property, but his 
personal estate has now been found to amount to about $ 4,000,- 
000, most of which is taxable. These examples might be multiplied 
indefinitely, and on inquiry it will be found that those of our citi- 
zens who are best able to judge, and who have given it careful 
thought, estimate that certainly more than one-half, and probably 
more than three-quarters, of such personal property as is made up 
of credits, whether secured or unsecured, and of personal property 
beyond the limits of the State, whether evidenced by certificates of 
stock or not, escapes taxation in the city of Boston. The value 
of stocks in corporations out of the State owned in Boston, as re- 
turned by the assessors, is $ 32,000,000. Men who ought to know say 
that one hundred citizens can be selected who together hold more than 
that amount. The value of that portion of credits which is classi- 
fied under the head of public stocks and securities is returned by 
the assessors as $35,000,000, while men who have exceptional op- 
portunities for knowing say that fifty men can be selected holding 
more than that amount. The rule, then, even in the city of Bos- 
ton, is that such property escapes taxation. The exception is that 
it is taxed. The greater the amount of property which escapes, 
the heavier and the more unjust is the burden on those who pay 
in full. Outside of the city of Boston, it is well known that the 
proportion of such property which escapes is much larger than it 
is under the eagle eye and skillful management of our own un- 
equaled chief engineer of assessment. He admits it and he be- 


wails it.” 
CENTS BY THE CAR LOAD. 


As it is well known, certain western and southern cities scorn to 
use any coin less than a nickel. When a newspaper corporation 
started a cheap evening paper in St. Louis, it bought and circulated 
in that city several barrels of cents. It would surprise the reader 
who has never investigated the matter, to learn how many cents 
have been coined. At the close of the fiscal year of 1881 the total 
coinage of cents equaled $6,071,039.59. “You have no adequate 
idea what such a bulk of cents would be,” said the cheerful statis- 
tician who imparted the facts. “Granting that they were all of the 
size now in use, although many of them were much larger, they 
would fill over 104 cars carrying twenty tons each.” The first 
American cent was authorized to be coined by Congress on July 6, 
1787. It was first coined by James Jarvis, of New Haven, Conn. 
The weight was 264 grains, which was reduced to 208 grains in 1793, 
and, being still too large, to 168 grains two years later. The coin- 
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age was discontinued in 1857, after $1,562,887.44 worth had been 
made. In 1857 the nickel cent was first coined. It was smaller 
than the old-fashioned predecessor, ie ae" 72 grains, 88 per cent. 
of copper and 12 per cent. of nickel. In 1864 the coinage was dis- 
continued after $2,007,725 worth had been made. The bronze cent 
of the present day came into being in 1864, it weighed only 48 
grains, of which 85 per cent. is copper, and five per cent. tin and 
zinc. The total amount coined at the end of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 was $3,077,720. The grand total of all the cents coined 
up to the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, was $6,071.- 


039.59. 

“er RUSSIAN PAPER MONEY. 

Paper. money constitutes the principal money circulating in the 
Russian Empire. The oldest standard of reckoning, the paper ruble, 
or ruble bank note, created by the law of December 29, 1768, and 
which, in virtue of the law of July 13, 1839, was exchanged for sil- 
ver upon the fixed and invariable basis of seven rubles paper for two 
rubles silver, is now abolished. Foreign exchange which, during the 
reign of the Emperor Nicholas, was always very high, even above 
par, has suffered since the Crimean War a considerable depreciation. 
Russia finds herself now, in a monetarv view, in very nearly the 
same situation as Austro-Hungary. Her last war with Turkey has 
aggravated this still more. The operation of gold mines in Russia, 
nevertheless, has given the good result of more than fifty millions 
per annum, but notwithstanding the measures taken by the Govern- 
ment to preserve these precious metals, they go abroad to be 
exchanged for those products which are not found in Russia. 
In order to replace these precious metals they have had recourse to 
the sad experience of paper money having a forced value, and called 
“bills of credit.” Their issue is unlimited; during the last war they 
issued ten millions of rudles a week. In 1878 this circulation reached 
goo millions of rud/es,; actually a thousand millions must be exceed- 
éd. Thus the bills of credit rapidly depreciated; from 3.50 fr. they 
fell to 3 fr.. and have no more value to-day than 2.60 fr., represent- 
ing 35 per cent. loss. Finally, in order to prevent too great an ex- 
portation of specie, an Imperial decree, issued November 22, 1876, 
made it a law that duties should be paid in gold coin. This meas- 
ure causes a great increase in the protection given to indigenous 
products against similar products of foreign countries, but at the 
same time a new aggravation on account of the impost paid by 
consumers. 
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LITTELL’s LiviING AGE.—The numbers of Zhe Living Age for May 23d 
and 30th contain General Gordon’s Life and Letters, Quarter/y; The Ottoman 
Turks in Europe, Westminster; The American Loyalists, Scottish; Mr. Rus- 
kin’s Museum at Sheffield, ational; Shakespeare’s Fugues, Fortnightly ; 
The Red Man, Vineteenth Century; Concerning some Strange Historic Doubts, 
Leisure Hour ; The South African Salt Lakes, Gentleman’s ; The Youth of 
Prince Bismarck, 7emple Bar, The Despised Sparrow, and How Persians 
Die and are Buried, S¢. james’; The Language of Signs, Saturday Review ; 
Lady Beaconsfield, S¢. Stephen's; A Visit to the Amazons of. Dahomey, /a// 
Mall; with instalments of ‘‘A House Divided Against Itself,” ‘‘ Macpher- 
son’s Love Story,” ‘‘Osla’s Wedding,” ‘‘ Fortune’s Wheel,” and ‘‘ Mrs. Dy- 
mond,” and poetry. For fifty-two numbers of sixty-four large pages each (or 
more than 3,300 pages a year) the subscription price ($8) is low; while, 
for $10 50, the publishers offer to send any one of the American $4 month- 
lies or weeklies with Zhe Living Age for a year, both postpaid. Littell & 
Co., Boston, are the publishers. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


A PLACE FOR BANKING CAPITAL. 


To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


Houston has a population of no less than 25,000. It is the chief 
railroad center of the State of Texas, ten different lines of railroad 
terminating within its limits. It boasts of several foundries, machine 
shops, and other manufacturing and industrial enterprises. It is 
the seat of a large and growing trade in groceries and agricultural 
products, and is now reckoned the best produce market in the 
State. As a cotton market the place has risen to a decided prom- 
inence, more rapidly even than in other branches of business. Yet, 
notwithstanding these various evidences of business activity and 
progress, Houston has no more banking facilities to-day on it 
had ten or fifteen years ago when her commerce did not attain 
to one-tenth the present volume. All her other branches of com- 
mercial activity have increased ten-fold except her banking facili- 
ties. These have remained: stationary. There were two banks and 
a private banker in 1870, and there are two banks and a private 
banker now, identically the same in name, character and capital. 
True, a Savings bank has been established in the interval, and is 
in a flourishing condition, but, in the nature of things, a Savings 
bank is of but little, if any, assistance to a business community in 
facilitating business. This is a curious anomaly; for, in all other 
trade centers of any consequence in this State, banking capital and 
facilities have increased, not only in proportion with the increase 
of business, but in some instances have gone ahead of trade de- 
velopments. Galveston, with only 35,000 inhabitants, has seven 
banks. Dallas, San Antonio and Fort Worth, all behind Houston in 
business importance, have six, five and five banks respectively. It is 
needless to say that banking capital and facilities in Houston 
are inadequate, and that a new bank, with a big round capital, 
or even two or three of them, would prove an excellent investment 
for stockholders, at the same time that they would prove a boon 
to the business community. As matters now stand, the banks doing 
business here can accommodate only a fraction of the business that 
is offered. The consequence is, that the most prominent business 
houses here are compelled to do their banking business in New 
York. Another class of customers, those borrowing on securities, 
are compelled to!deal exclusively with local money lenders, who 
charge what interest they please and take no risk. 

Under these circumstances, and with the amount of money in 
the country awaiting investment, it would seem that this is the 
time, as well as the place, to build up a safe and remunerative 
business. Capitalists wishing to invest money in a growing country, 
where money is worth something, would do well to compass the 
ground here, either in person or by correspondence. In the course 
of their investigations they would find other encouraging circum- 
stances besides the facts stated above. They would find, for ex- 
ample, that no failures have occurred here in the wholesale grocery 
or produce business since 1873, and but few failures in other 
branches compared with the amount of business done. L. 
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The Socialism of To-day. By EMILE DE LAVELEYE; Translated into English 
by Goddard H. Orpen, together with an account of Socialism in Eng- 
land, by the Translator. London. 1885. 


This is a deeply interesting work. Books on this subject have multiplied 
rapidly, both in the old world and in the new. Among us are the elabor- 
ate works of Noyes and Nordhoff, which appeared a few years ago, and 
more recently those of Shaw and Ely, beside numerous monographs. The 
work before us covers a wide field, and is as candid as it is thorough in its 
treatment of the subject. After an exceedingly well-written introductory chap- 
ter, containing a brief account of the progress of socialism, the author de- 
scribes contemporary socialism in Germany, the forerunners of the doctrine, 
Fichte and Marlo, reviews the teachings of Rodbertus-Jagetzow, Minister of 
Agriculture in Prussia in 1848, after which the lives and writings of two fa- 
miliar and interesting men are presented, Karl Marx and Lassalle. Marx is 
declared to be ‘‘ beyond dispute, the most influential socialist writer in Ger- 
many”; but what made him a leader of European socialism was his founding 
and organizing of Zhe Jnternational, an elaborate sketch of the rise and fall 
of which is given in this volume. In Germany, socialists are classified also as 
conservative, evangelical and catholic, and the teachings and aims of these 
classes are clearly set forth, beside those who occupy professional chairs 
in the universities. Nihilism, too, is not omitted in M. Laveleye’s treatment 
of the subject. We have not seen anywhere so concise and well-informed ac- 
count of Bakunin as may be found here. Elsewhere we have considered 
more fully a few of the points in this truly remarkable work. 


United States Notes ; a History of the Various Issues of Paper Money by the 
Government of the United States. By JOHN JAY KNox. Second edi- 
tion revised. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 


We are not surprised that a second edition of this valuable work is de- 
manded. If persons will make the kind of books needed, and good ones, 
purchasers and readers will surely be found; and Mr. Knox has made a book 
of this kind. When the first edition appeared it was described in our pages, 
and nothing need be said now. It is the only book treating fully of 
the subject; it is accurate, and the style is good. The book is not so large 
as to weary; on the other hand, all the details which most readers will want 
are here given. It is destined to occupy a permanent place in the econamic 
literature of our country. An edition, brought out in England, has been re- 
ceived with great favor by the press. The Journal of the Institute of Bankers 
has an article of nine pages upon the subject in the May number, and the 
London Saturday Review says:—‘‘It is an interesting and comprehensive his- 
tory of paper-money in America, in all its constitutional and abnormal phases. 
The author was formerly Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, and has 
executed his task with knowledge and skill.” 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 













I. PROTEST OF CHECKS. 






We have two banks in this place, and on Saturday last our opponent pre- 
sented a check at our counter about three o'clock, drawn on us, for pay- 
ment. The account of the party was not good, and we declined paying it. 
About 3.30 the same day the party came and made his account good. I 
then sent a messenger to the other bank for the check, and he returned with 
it, saying that he was instructed to collect protest fees with it, as the check 
had been protested. All the above happened during banking hours. Had 
they a right to demand protest fees on same? 
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RepLty.—It is not distinctly stated in this inquiry whether the check was 
actually presented at the counter of the drawee by a notary. If it was so 
presented and the expenses of protest were actually incurred by the holder 
before the messenger was sent to pay the check, we think they might legally 
be recovered against the drawer of it. The case arises in this State, and 
whatever may be the rule of law elsewhere, we think it is settled here that 
although protest by a notary is unnecessary to hold the parties to an inland 
bill of exchange, check, or promissory note, still, if a notary is employed to 
protest, his fees may be recovered in a proper case. See Merritt v. Benton, 
10 Wendell’s Reports 116; Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, § 933. And 
this case appears to be within the rule. ‘The check was dishonored when 
payment was refused, and was liable to be protested, and the drawer might 
have been sued upon it immediately, without waiting for the close of bank 
hours. According to the usage in New York City, we think that when the 
messenger went to the other bank with the money before the close of banking 
hours, they would have taken it without claiming protest fees, but in the ab- 
sence of any usage, and assuming that protest fees had been actually incurred, 
we think the holder of this check was within its legal right in demanding their 
payment. Of course, if there had been no presentment by the notary, and 
the fees had not been actually incurred, the case would be different. 

Whether the drawee bank should pay them without first consulting the 
drawer of the check is a matter of banking practice which we do not con- 
sider. 




































II. As TO THE DUTY OF A NOTARY WHO PROTESTS A NOTE TO GIVE 
NOTICE. 





Will you please furnish through your Magazine an answer to the follow- 
ing : 

WN gives a note to B, who, having indorsed it, passes it to C; he, in- 
dorsing it, leaves it in bank for collection. At maturity it is protested. Is. 
it obligatory upon the notary public to serve notice upon each indorser per- 
sonally, or is it sufficient for him to serve notices upon the last indorser 
only, considering it the business of C to see that B receives proper notice? 
The parties to this transaction reside in the borough where the note is pay- 
able. 
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Rep_Ly.—The notary, in giving notice of non-payment to the indorsers of 
a note in a case like this, acts merely as an agent for the bank which em- 
ploys him, and his duty, in respect to the giving of notice, is not different 
from what the duty of the bank would be if it undertook to give notice it- 
self. The bank was C’s agent to collect the note, and the question is whether 
the duties of that agency have been performed in this instance. The law is 
thus stated in Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, § 331: ‘‘ Sometimes a 
bank, holding indorsed paper for collection, sends notice, in the event of its 
dishonor, to the indorser from whom it was received. Sometimes it sends 
notices not only to him, but also to the drawer and to all the indorsers, ad- 
dressed to their post offices, or delivered at their places of business respec- 
tively. Sometimes it encloses notices for all the parties entitled thereto un- 
der one envelope, in company with notice to the last indorser, that he may 
thus be conveniently supplied with the means of transmitting notice to the 
successive indorsers, and to the drawer antecedent to him, if such there be. 
But how far the duty of the bank extends in this regard, and what it must 
do to discharge itself of liability is a question upon which opinion had di- 
vided. The weight of authority, however, is strongly to the effect, and the 
law may be assumed to be, that it is only necessary for the bank to notify 
its immediate predecessor, that is, the party from whom it received the paper, 
no.matter what may be the nature of the title or interest of that party in 
it.” Morse takes the same view in his Banking, p. 400. 

It appears from these authorities that the notary performed his full duty in 
this case. 
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SILVER COINAGE.—The action of the National Commercial Convention at its 
session in Atlanta, on the 21st of May, on the silver question, was very 
significant of the change thatijis going on through the South on this sub- 
ject. The vote on the question ‘‘ Does the public interest require the 
wn pad suspension of the compulsory coinage of silver?” was as fol- 
Ows : 





Yeas. Nays. Yeas. Nays. 

Rind cet bedn econ eeue 2 | Penets CUNR Ks ccsvcccece ss I 8 
TERR IE a ES ee — 10 =6| New York Board of Trade... 18 — 
i nichosveuhes even 2 — | New Hampshire...........:. 2 — 
iis vnnee wind in be ine 5 m= | OW FOGG nc cccccccececccece 2 — 
ES eS 42 27 dnc edd edate eadedosa 65 2 
a aa ee esos EE — | Pennsylvania.............. oS — 
i eis ik ad chin tier 38 — ee II — 
id pend cedndeatie . —_ 14 8 
es a ites aceatinie'e 4 5 Schnee acenececsusiaeen 5 —_ 
Se SUNN. icacccccteeees I on PU. 6 cs seeendnesoenswous 2 7 
le heen awe alia did 35 36 District of Columbia......... 2 - 
dix naan tha kt eakiixe'se 2 — | National delegates........... 4 I 

Dbivecks dbekesnnts Nao wide Ree Cedde caw etssCeeateesaensacedwel ccee D7 107 


WENDELL PHILLIPS’ INVESTMENTS.—Wendell Phillips was for a long time, 
perhaps, the leading greenbacker in the country, and it was always added that 
he was rich, too. Now that they figure up his estate it comes to about $ 8,000, 
of which $4,000 is in real estate. His personal property has shrunk to 
$4,0c0 through his crazy investment of tens of thousands in all sorts of 
wildcat concerns. And it is worthy of note in the case of one who held 
that paper was worth as much as metal, that nearly all of his worthless 
stuff is the stock of mining companies. He really lost his money in pursuit 
of what he contended we could get along without. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





OMAHA NATIONAL BANK.—This flourishing institution has lately added to 
its management, as vice-president, the late United States Treasurer, A. U. 
Wyman. Indeed, Mr. Wyman resigned his office at Washington in order to 
accept his present situation. If Mr. Wyman had chosen to stay, it is reported 
on the best authority, Secretary Manning and the President would have been 
well: satisfied. They did not wish to disturb the Treasurer's office, as they 
found it in perfect condition. Treasurer Wyman entered the Treasury De- 
partment in April, 1863, as a $1,200 clerk, and was gradually promoted 
through all the grades of clerkships, chief of division, assistant cashier, and 
became assistant treasurer in 1875. In 1876 he became Treasurer, and in 
1877 resigned, on account of ill health, and resumed the duties of assistant 
treasurer. On April 1, 1883, he was again appointed Treasurer, and has since 
continued in this capacity. His administration of the office, in which he was 
personally responsible for the safe keeping of all the Government’s money, 
and the accurate payment of all its warrants, was able, honest and efficient. 
He retired from public life with the respect and esteem of everybody who 
knew him. The Omaha National Bank is to be congratulated in securing an 
officer possessing such a truly enviable reputation. 

How A BANK WAS ROBBED.—John A. Van Gelder, late receiving teller of 
the Union National Bank of New York, whose defalcations have just come 
to light, show that they have been going on for ten years, though the entire 
amount taken is only about $33,000. He had been stealing about $1,000 
at a time, at long intervals, since 1874, and that his peculations amounted al- 
together to $33,000. His method had been to abstract the money when it 
was deposited, make the proper credit upon the depositor’s pass-book, and 
even it up by making a false debit upon the books of the bank. Then he 
kept watch of this account, and when the pass-books were balanced at the 
end of each month he made a false credit upon some other account to bal- 
ance the theft. His last theft was May 2, when he credited a deposit of 
$ 71,623.83 with only $68,000, and kept the balance. The bank does a busi- 
ness of from $7,000,000 to $8,000,000 daily, and so the small amounts the 
teller took were never missed. Presidént Male says that the robberies could 
not have been accomplished if depositors had not been careless about leav- 
ing their pass-books at the bank, and only looking them over when the 
monthly balance was drawn up. 

INVESTMENT OF SAVINGS BANK FuNpDs.—Attorney-General O’Brien has 
rendered an important opinion relative to the right of Savings banks in New 
York to invest their funds in bonds issued by the State of Indiana. Under 
a law passed in 1875 Savings banks are permitted to invest in the stocks or 
bonds of any State in the Union that has not within 10 years previous to 
the making of the investment defaulted in the payment of any part of prin- 
cipal or interest of any lawful debt. In 1846 the money raised by taxa- 
tion in Indiana was not sufficient to pay in full the interest on its outstand- 
ing bonds. The Legislature in that year provided that holders of these 
bonds might surrender them to the State and receive in their stead new 
certificates of stock, redeemable, at the pleasure of the State, after 20 years. 
Under subsequent legislation the bondholders voluntarily became possessed of 
two bonds or certificates in place of the original bonds. One of these was 
the obligation of the State itself, while payment of the other was shifted 
upon the Wabash and Erie Canal, its property, tolls and revenues. These 
latter certificates have not been paid, and the canal has beén sold under 
foreclosure, leaving a large deficiency in the sum necessary to pay the out- 
standing certificates. Attorney-General O’Brien decides that this does not 
constitute a default on the part of the State of Indiana, and that New York 
Savings banks may therefore invest in Indiana bonds. 
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BENJAMIN BORDEN SHERMAN, who for many years was President of the 
Mechanics’ National Bank of New York, was born in Eatontown, N. J., in 
1810. He went to work while a boy as a clerk in a village store at that 
place, and acquired an education in his leisure hours. In 1830 he came to New 
York, and became a clerk in the grocery store of C. N. O. Wardell, which 
subsequently became the house of Wardell & McCoon. Afterwards he en- 
gaged in the sugar refining business, and during this stage of his career Mr. 
Sherman became vice-president of the Merchants’ National Bank, but he 
resigned that office in 1872 to become president of the Mechanics’ National 
Bank, a position which he held until December, 1882, when he was pros- 
trated by a stroke of apoplexy. He has not been in active business since, 
although he remained up to his death a director in both the Merchants’ 
and Mechanics’ Banks. He was also a trustee of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., the Royal Insurance Co., the Bleecker Street Savings Bank, and 
was connected with many charitable institutions. 


PAUL BREMOND, for many years a prominent citizen of Houston, Texas, 
died suddenly in Galveston, May 8, while on a visit to a friend in that city. 
Mr. Bremond was 74 years old, and came to Texas when a young man. 
He located at Houston, where for many years he was a successful merchant 
and afterwards: banker. He was the first projector of the line now known 
as the Houston & Texas Central, and was for a long time president of the 
company, contributing very largely from his own hands towards the building 
of the road. After his retirement from the presidency, he remained for sev- 
eral years a director and took an active part in the management. After 
finally withdrawing from that company he commenced the construction of the 
Houston, East & West Texas, which was built largely with money furnished 
by him, and in which he held nearly all the stock. He pushed the road 
forward gradually, and it will soon be in operation from Houston to Shreve- 
port. Mr. Bremond was very active for a man of his age. His fortune is 
estimated at over $ 2,000,000, 


PERSONAL.—Edward Parsons, of New York,. recently lost a package of 
bonds valued at $9,000, and that on its being found and restored to him 
paid the finder $20. Mr. Parsons is quite well known in Savannah. He 
was in business in this city soon after the war, and bought up all the notes 
of the old Merchants and Planters’ Bank, issued during the war, upon which 
he could lay his hands, it is alleged, for about 2 or 3 cents on the dollar. 
His object in doing this was that he learned that the stockholders of this 
bank—of which Mr. Hiram Roberts was president—were personally liable for 
its notes, and having secured the notes, he sued the stockholders and recov- 
ered judgment and costs, thus realizing 100 cents on the dollar. Among the 
sufferers were Dr. W. W. Lincoln, Messrs. Joseph Weed, J. V. Connerat, 
John Cooper, R. Stafford, of Cumberland Island, and others. He made a 
very nice sum by this speculation.—Savannah Times. 


_Unton DIME SAVINGS BANK OF BROOKLYN.—This institution has removed 
into its new building. Starting on a small basis a quarter of a century ago, 
by good management, the bank had in six years enough capital at its com- 
mand to occupy the quarters just vacated, where for nearly a score of years 
it pursued its way alongside the other financial institutions of the city. Hav- 
ing outgrown these quarters, the corner of Court and Remsen Streets, then 
occupied by a theater, was selected as a site for a new building, where one of 
the finest and most appropriate buildings in the city has been erected. In 
height and in general appearance it corresponds well with the City Hall, in 
line with the front of which it stands. It is fitting that alongside of the 
seat of government in this city of homes and churches should stand a 
building devoted to purposes of rendering these homes secure. This hand- 
some edifice is a substantial proof of the prosperity of the institution, but 
the $12,000,000 worth of securities put into it show still more forcibly the 
strength of its vigorous growth. 
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CONNECTICUT.—A new three-per-cent. twenty-five-vear loan of the State, 
amounting to $1,740,000, has been awarded to George K. Sistare’s Sons 
and Vermilye & Co., of New York, who bid par and 876-1000. One would 
conclude, either that the State was very poor or very fond of paying inter- 
est-money to make a loan for so small an amount payable twenty-five years hence. 


BANKS RENEWING THEIR CHARTERS.—A. B. Mygatt, United States Bank 
Examiner for Connecticut and Rhode Island, has made expeditious and thor- 
ough work in his examination of the 104 National banks in the two States 
whose charters expire in 1885. He has examined all but thirteen. All but 
six—four in Connecticut and two in Rhode Island—will remain in the system 
and renew their charters for twenty years. Those going out in Connecticut 
are the City Bank of Hartford, whose charter expires June g, and it will re- 
sume its old charter as a State bank. The Tolland County Bank, whose 
charter expires June 6. will go into voluntary liquidation, and-as the stock is 
worth more than par, more than the capital in full will be returned to the 
stockholders. The Shetucket Bank, of Norwich, whose charter expires June 
12, will go into voluntary liquidation, as it was badly damaged by the de- 
falcation of two of its officers and by bad debts, but the stockholders will 
get something. The Merchants’ Bank, of Norwich, whose charter expires 
June 22, will renew its charter with its capital reduced from $300,000 to 
$ 100,000. The Saybrook Bank, whose charter expired February 20, has re- 
sumed its charter as a State bank. In Rhode Island all the National charters 
will be renewed, excepting the Coventry Bank, at Anthony, and the Cum- 
berland Bank. Both are in sound condition, with more than enough to make 
the stockholders good; but they will retire, because there is not sufficient 
business in their localities to make it an object to continue. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Mygatt will be continued in the office he has filled with 
great acceptance by the present Administration. Indeed, there is no candidate 
against him, and he is indorsed by leading men in both parties. He has 
paid strict attention to his business, and no objection can be raised against 
him on partisan grounds. 


ILLINOIS.—Illinois has no debt. Previous to the adoption of the consti- 
tution of 1848 it had a heavy load of liabilities, but that instrument pro- 
vided for a perpetual tax of two mills. By 1870 the debt was practically 
paid, and the tax provision was left out of the revised constitution adopted 
that year. After the Chicago fire the State took off the hands of that city 
the Illinois & Michigan Canal, on which it had a lien for deepening it. This, 
of course, involved the State in some liabilities, but the charter of the IIli- 
nois Central railroad provides that it shall pay to the State 7 per cent. of 
the gross earnings on its original line in Illinois per year, and that has 
gradually extinguished the debt. 


CHICAGO.—The western metropolis has a new financial institution in the 
Chicago Trust and Savings Bank, at 120 La Salle Street, with a paid-in 
capital of $250,000, and an additional liability of stockholders to an equal 
amount. Mr. D. H. Tolman is president, Mr. J. W. Butler, vice-president, 
and Mr. Seymour Walton, cashier. Its officers and directors are well and fa- 
vorably known, and the new bank will undoubtedly enjoy a prosperous career. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Mr. P. E. Chappell, late Treasurer of the State of 
Missouri, and formerly connected with the Exchange Bank of Jefferson City, 
has recently been appointed cashier of the Citizens’ National Bank of Kansas 
City. Mr. Chappell has had long experience as a banker, and the Citizens’ 
National Bank is to be congratulated on securing him for a cashier. 


The finest, though not the largest, bank building in the United States is 
said to be located in Kansas City, and was erected and is occupied by the 
Bank of Commerce. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—One of the most prosperous and solid of the Missouri 
Banks is the State Savings Bank of St. Joseph. The confidence of the com- 
munity in the ability of its management is the best evidence that its pros- 
perity is of a permanent character. Its officers deserve the great success and 
encouragement which they enjoy. 
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FALSE REPRESENTATIONS BY DIRECTORS AS TO SOLVENCY OF BANK.—C 
sued AC, who was a director in the Pacific Bank, of Boston, which was 
afterwards shown to be insolvent, to recover damages for depreciation in the 
value of shares bought and loss of deposits made, C alleging that he had 
bought the stock and made the deposits upon the false representations made 
to him by AC as to the solvency of the bank, and that he relied on these 
representations. In this case ( Co/e v. Cassidy) the court charged the jury: 
‘‘The plaintiff can recover if the defendant represented as an existing fact 
that the bank was sound, and that he was thereby induced to buy the stock 
and make the deposits, when he, the defendant, knew that the bank was 
not sound or could have ascertained its condition from the means readily 
accessible to him, and that he wes liable, though he believed, or had reason- 
able cause to believe, that his representations were true.” The plaintiff was 
defeated, and carried the case to the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts, where the exceptions taken by him to the charge were overruled. The 
Chief Justice ( Morton), in the opinion, said: ‘*t These instructions are in ac- 
cordance with the established rules that to maintain an action of deceit the 
plaintiff must prove representations of natural facts which are false, and which 
induce him to act, and either that the defendant knew them to be false, 
or that the facts, being facts susceptible of knowledge, he represented as of 
his own knowledge that they were true, when, in fact, he had no such knowl- 
edge. The request of the plaintiff was in substance covered by the _ instruc- 
tions given, as they necessarily imply that if untrue representations were 
made by the defendant, as of his own knowlecge, it was not necessary for 
the plaintiff to prove that they were made with intent to deceive. We are, 
therefore, of opinion that the plaintiff has no ground of complaint.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The handsome new building of the Minnesota Loan 
and Trust Company, at Minneapolis, now in course of completion, and to 
cost, with the safety deposit vaults, about $200,000, is not the least impos- 
ing structure in a city remarkable for the number of fine edifices which it 
boasts. The new buiiding is arranged for offices to be occupied by other 
tenants than the Trust Company, and, taken altogether, it is an ornament 
and a credit to the magnificent prosperous city in which it is located. 


Minneapolis.—We note that the First National Bank of Minneapolis will, 
on July Ist, increase its paid-up capital to $1,000,000; the addition of $400,- 
000 is already subscribed and paid for. 


Cot. SHocK, President of the Columbia National Bank, of Pennsylvania, 
celebrated his eighty-eighth birthday anniversary on ‘Thursday, May 28. He 
was born in Harrisburg, May 28, 1797. He is remarkably vigorous and ac- 
tive. He attends personally to all the duties of his office, which involves a 
large correspondence and much other labor, devoting from eight to ten hours 
a day to the interests and work of the bank. The law requires the presi- 
dent and cashier to sign every note issued, and as recent as the present 
month the Colonel has been known to write his name at the rate of seven- 
teen a minute for an hour at a time. He devotes much time to reading, 
and his mental faculties are as bright and as strong as ever. He is certainly 
a remarkable man. 


RusstA.—The debt of Russia, as stated in the Year Book for 1885, is as 
follows : 





Foreign loans, interest from 3 to 54¢ per cent.............. $ 1,015,G50,000 
i is ccddeetied thet ddes ghey ckeaneer dene one eeked 1,332,550,000 
Forced 1OanS OM PAPEF CUITOMCY. ....cccicccccccccccccccccccs 578,000,000 
BN Gi Gien 0:0:0:6:08.05 005 woes 6060 00460606 vinneyeheneeaen 750,000,000 

Total...... Sin cnipenteeCenssudebebeessiws pb enated gibeineue « $3,640,000,000 


The foreign loans of Russia were issued at a ruinous discount, that of 
1882 bringing but 55 per cent. of its face, and previous issues being taken 
at from 61 to 75 per cent. of their face. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
( Monthly List, continued from May No., page S869.) 
State. Place and Cafpitad. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
ARIZ... Prescott........ Bank of Prescott......... Wells, Fargo & Co. 
Thos. J. Butler, Pv. Alfred Eoff, Cas. 
ae... PSPC ncccs °° -_ eeseensesees 
20,000 J. Black, Pr. S. F. Stahl, Cas. 
a a — oF Safe Deposit Bank....... Eugene Kelly & Co. 
00,000 M. Malarin, Pr. J. E. Auzerais, Cas. 
es Bank of Minto........... Gilman, Son & Co. 
John H. Merrifield, Pr. M. S. Titus, Cas. 
W aie > eee Pr Ptectecs.  °' seetuandenes 
,000 E. B. Taft, Pr. Jas. E. Jenkins, Cas. 
FLA Orlando.. . Orange County iia anata tence: olberyrece 
25,000 ‘Sh Haley, Cas. 
) ee Sandwich...... Sedgwick’s Bank......... Third National Bank 
,000 W. W. Sedgwick., Pr. S. P. Sedgwick, Cus. 
IND Franklin..... Franklin National Bank . Ninth National Bank. 
000 John T. Vawter, Pr. E. C. Miller, Cas. 
Iowa. .. Keokuk........ Pe ls cbicdvaecdces Fourth National Bank. 
000 A. Hosmer, /r. A. Bridgman, Jr., Cas. 
Kawsas, Attica........ People’s Bank (Slayback, Rankin & Nelson). Kountze Bros. 
" . Brookville...... Bank of Brookville. ..... Kountze Bros. 
2,000 M. M. Padden, Pr. I. Ebert, Cas. 
” Chetopa...... Neosho Val. Invest. Co.. Chemical National Bank. 
B. Cook, Pr, L. M. Bedell, 77. 
u Downs....... CN Gs ss kocccccs Ninth National Bank. 
15,0CO E. M. Jones, Pr. F. E. Hoover, Cas. 
u ett keohen Se ss stkendeceneces Corbin Banking Co. 
H. W. Church, Pr. A. D. Grove, Cas. 
io: Se... Ce TE cedcuses: -  - -svsseseewens 
w _.. Greensburyh... eng iilictetes . | seeeeteeeaee 
" tS no <. usin Farm. & Merch. Bank.. Continental National Bank. 





$ 12,500 Jos. T. Smith, Pr. E. W. McJunkin, Cas. 
, Morrill ....... a American Exchange Nat’! Bank. 
Chas. H. Janes, Pr. L. Hesseltine, Cas. 
. Spearville..... BORE OF SPORTVING......00 $§ (|(|-—«-e os vvvcccees 


_. Wa Keeney.... 


. San Marcos.... 
$ 50,000 


BOERS CO. Bsc ccc - 000 


eeeeeeeeeaneee 





Oo * 5 cg SS EEE écaccs:- #.§ Seeeesecenes 
Mass... Somerville..... Somerville Sav’gs Bank... —=—ss ne cececccees 
Oren S. Knapp, Pr. Frederick W. Stone, 77. 
MicuH... Detroit....... . Mills’ Real Estate Sec. B’k. Bank of North America. 
Carlton H. Mills, Pr. C. W. Trowbridge, Cas. 
Minn... Alexandria..... Douglas Co. Bank....... American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 
18,000 Jos. U. Barnes, Pr. H. A. Barnes, Cas. 
" , Meese... - ces Bank of Melrose......... Imp. & Traders’ National Bank. 
C. D. Lord, Cas. 
u . Minneapolis.... Northwestern Co//: L. & F. Ass’n. National Park Bank. 
500,000 Edgar F. Pierce, Pr. Walter J. Ballard, Cas. 
206s ees I ee eee 
$ 10,000 D. W. Faulkner, Pr. W. L. Snodgrass, Cas. 
» _,, Kansas City... . Cox & Coppinger........ Kountze Bros. 
NEB.... Gordon........ Maverick B, (Irwin, Garver & Work). Kountze Bros. . 
u . North Auburn.. First National Bank..... Kountze Bros. 
$ 50,000 F. W. Samuelson, Pr. D. J. Wood, Cas. 
" Re First National Bank...... Kountze Bros, 
50,000 Herman A. Babcock, Pr. Geo. A. Percival, Cas. 
u Orleans....... First National Bank...... Chemical National Bank. 
$ 50,000 Geo. W. Burton, Pr, A. E. Harvey, Cas 
—— =, |  — Pp epreran Bank of Stratton......... Gilman, Son & Co. 
w .. Wakefield..... Farm. & Trad. B’k (Shaw & Guernsey). ........ 
" . West Point.... West Point Nat'l B’k..... Kountze Bros. 
50,000 William Stuefer, Pr. Neils Larsen, Cas. 
Tenn... Athens....... First National Bank...... Hanover National Bank. 
0,0C0 J. M. Henderson, Pry. Robert J. Fisher, Cas. 
Tex.... Cameron..... Milam Co. B’k ( Crawford, 


Arnold & Crawford. ) S. M. Swenson & Sons. 
Nat’! B’k of San Marcos,. S. M. Swenson & Sons. 
Daniel A. Glover, Pr. Tom. H. Glover, Cas. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER 
( Monthly List, continued from May No., page S71.) 


Bank and place. Elected. In place of 
N. Y. Ciry.—Union National Bank.... W. T. Cornell, 4ss’*¢Cas. _—s........ “ip 
CAL.... First Nat’] Bank, Fresno...... Wm. Faymonville,V.Pr. _......... 
" Bank of Healdsburg........... Jane Wea ees ee Gas. wnbiccccc 

” First Nat’l Bank, Modesto...... Robert McHenry, /r.... H. H. Hewlett. 


CoL.... German Nat’] Bank, Denver... F. C. Kilham, Ass¢ Cas. __,.......... 
w .. First Nat’] Bank, Silverton.... Jos. A. Thatcher, V. Pr.. J. N. Maugham. 


Conn... Second Nat’l Bank, Norwich... I. L. Peck, Cas.......... E. A. Tracy. 
w _.. First Nat’l Bank, Portland..... Henry Gildersleeve, Pr.. W. W. Coe,* 
Be Be. PO FOV cecccncss T. M. Jeffris 
Dak.... Beadle Co. Nat’l Bank, ? “84 
_ H. Kerr, V. Picatiinanns L. H. Starkey. 
Edward Crist, Cas...... C. E. Byrant. 
hs sees Merchants’ Bank, Atlanta...... R., M. Pasrat, Casi... oes W. D. Luckie.* 
ILL. 020 First Nat’! Bank, Canton...... PF. WW. Beat, Cate. o. cc W. Babcock, Jr. 
w .. Commercial National Bank, 1 S. H. Thompson, /. Pr. G. T. Barker. 
Peoria. ' H. B. Dox, Cas.......... H. P. Ayres. 
IND..... Franklin National Bank, . Fee, Ee eee Cathie 8 8=—=« an eecans 
Franklin. } R. T. Overstreet, 4.C... sss aaa 
IowA. .. Centerville National Bank, 4 Jos. Goss, V. Pr........ J. A. Talbot. 
Centerville.) J. C. Bevington, Cas.... W. L. Selby. 
w  .. First Nat’l B’k, Emmetsburgh.. A. N. Eddy, V. Pr...... = «2s eee 
KAN.... First Nat'l] Bank, Frankfort.... R. B. Upham, Asst Cas. _.............. 
w .. First Nat’l B’k, Hiawatha...... Chas. P. Waste, Cas....S. A. Fulton. 
w .. Leavenworth N.B., Leavenw’th Edward Carroll, Cas..... C. Cunningham. 
u . First Nat’l Bank, Marysville.... S. A. Fulton, /7........ M. S. Smalley. 
w _.. First National Bank, Peabody.. W. D. Butler, V. Pr..... H. Stephens. 
w .. First Nat’l Bank, Washington. O. S. Long, Ass’¢ Cas... —s... ss ss 
; ; i i, a Pane ceses-. eden vee 
# .. Washington a oan j Stephen Pickard, V. Pr.. T. Haak. 

— | 2 SO Se eee 
anes Farmers’ Nat’l B’k, Cynthiana. Paul King, Cas.......... L. Van Hook. 
Mp,.... Centreville, N. B., Centreville. J. F. Rolph, Cas........ J. J. Hall. 
Mass... Mechanics’ National Bank, Renj. B. Converse, V. Pr. —s.... a ee 

Boston. | C. O. L. Dillaway, 4.C. _—_....... . 
uw _.. Old Boston N. B., Boston...... oe fe a ee re 


w .. Leicester Nat’l Bank, Leicester. Geo. H. Sprague, Cas.... David E. Merriam. 
uw ., National Bank of Wareham... E. A. Gammons, Cas.... T. R. Miles. 
MICH... First National Bank, dy, SI £8 ones econ J. W. McGinn. 
Cheboygan. | Chas. R. Smith, V. Pr.. W. McArthur, 
w .. National Bank of Houghton.... Jos. H. Seager, V. P.... —s.... .. 
»  ,. First Nat’] Bank, Kalamazoo... Latham Hull, Actg Pr.. R. S. Babcock.* 


» ., Kalamazoo N. B., Kalamazoo. T. S. Cobb, Cas......... Geo. T. Bruen, 
w  ., First National Bank, ( Wm. S. Hopkins, Pr.... D. Sheldon. 
St. Clair. C. B. Waterloo, Cas..... J. C. Clarke. 
MINN... N.B. of Commerce, Minneapolis E, A. Harman, V. Pr.... V. G. Hush. 
Miss., . Capital State B’k, Jackson..... B. W. Griffith, Cas...... W. H. Perkins. 
e .. First National B’k, Jackson.... Sam’lS. Carter, V.2%.. ss cccsccce 
MOieess Citizens’ N. B., Kansas City... P. E. Chappell, Cas...... A. A. Whipple. 
w  ., First Nat’l Bank, Mexico...... G. B. Macfarlane, V. Pr. B. R. Canthorn. 
w _.. Laclede Bank, St. Louis....... L. C. Nelson, V. Pr..... D. R. Francis. 
D. 5 WR EE ee, SD. kee A ER FO, Fei cccce 8 = — ot tke wees 
NEB.... First National Bank, N.R., Persinger, Pr...... J. E. Lucas. 
Central City.) F. M. Persinger, Cas.... J. J. Chadwick. 
w .,. Kearney National Bank, PS Oe L. R. More.* 
Kearney. } W. A. Downing, V. Pr.. J. J. Bartlett. 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
NEB... Capital Nat’] Bank, Lincoln.... H. J. Walsh, V. Pr...... C. W. Marsh. 
© gd i ee i i ee ee + vane A. G. Kendall, V. Pr.... G. W. Post. 

w .. West Point N. B., West Point. Otto Baumann, V. Pr... —s...... es 
N. J.... Salem Nat’l Bkg. Co., Salem.. Wyatt W. Miller, Pr.... C. M. Eakin.* 
N. Y.... First Nat’l Bank, Brewsters.... Chas. Denton, Pr....... J. G. Borden, 

wu ,. National Bank of Fayetteville... O. D. Blanchard, Pr.... B. R. Palmer. 

w .. Merch. & Mfrs. Nat’1B’k, 

Middletown. ( ff © oe, eT Te Te 

w  ., Stissing Nat’l B’k, Pine Plains. W. Bostwick, Cas....... F. Bostwick. 

© oc Wane Deeeeee ee, Dee... SOS, Gee, FPP ccc tte cece 

w .. Exch. Nat’l B’k, Seneca Falls.. Jas. H. Gould, Vu Pr.... ss wncwccee 
OHI0... Painesville Nat’! B’k, Painesville I. P. Axtell, Pr.... .... L. Kerr.* 

uw  ., Steubenville N. B., Steubenville. David McGowan, V. Pr. as ae eee 
ya Allentown National Bank, {| C. W. Cooper, /7....... E. Rehrig.* 

Allentown. | C. M. W. Keck, Cas..... C. W. Cooper. 


w .. Elizabethtown Nat’! Bank, } ™ 
Elizabethtown, 5 J2¢0b Dyer, V. Pr 
w _,. First Nat’] B’k, McKeesport.... H. B, Sinclair, Pr....... W. Whigham.* 


Trex.... Abilene National Bank, el OE ee eee ee 
Abilene. ( J.C. Lacan, A.Cicce «ss ceeccice 


Utah... Union N. B., Salt Lake City... Mathew H. Walker, VP. wee eee 


* Deceased. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from May No., page 871.) 


No. Name and Place. Fresident, Cashier. Capital. 
3338 Franklin National Bank......... John T. Vawter, 
Franklin, IND. E. C. Miller, $100,000 
3339 First National Bank............ Herman A. Babcock, 
Ord, NEB. Geo. A. Percival, 50,000 
3340 West Point National Bank...... William Stuefer, 
West Point, NEB. Neils Larsen, 50,000 
3341 First National Bank............. J. M. Henderson, 
Athens, TENN. Robert J. Fisher, 50,000 
3342 First National Bank............ Geo. W. Burton, 
Orleans, NEB. A. E. Harvey, 50,000 
3343 First National Bank............ F. W. Samuelson, 
North Auburn, NEB. D. J. Wood, 50,000 
3344 National Bank of............... Daniel A. Glover, 
San Marcos, TEx. Tom H. Glover, 50,000 





ss > 
> 


COUNTERFEITS.—The States whose bills have been counterfeited are Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. Of these, New 
York has the largest number (fifty-three) or nearly fifty per cent. Illinois 
comes next with twelve. The finest counterfeits are a $5 bill on the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of New Bedford, Mass.; a $100 bill on the Pitts- 
burgh National Bank of Commerce, the old $50 greenback, and a $10 
Treasury note, series of 1875. Counterfeiting in America has been reduced 
to a practical science, and is the most completely organized system of ras- 
cality on earth. Its members include both sexes, all ages and nationalities. 
Counterfeit money frequently passes current for years, but in the end some 
one has to lose it, and it generally falls on those who are least able to bear 
the loss. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


. West Point Bank ; 





DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


List, continued from May No. page 872.) 


Denslow & Herts dissolved; H. H. Herts continues. 

Putnam & Earl; succeeded by E. S. Bisland & Co. 

First National Bank ; succeeded by Bank of Prescott. 

S. L. Morris & Co.; moved to Aspen, Col. 

Shetucket Nat’l Bank; has gone into voluntary liquidation. 

Forest River Bank; now Bank of Minto. 

. Bank of Mitchell ; suspended May 27. 

Barnes Co. Bank (E. M. Kiser); now J. A. Evans, prop. 

. Citizens’ B’k (Estee & Rock); now Sheldon & Rowley, prop. 

E. C. Bower ; will discontinue business July 1. 

Seaton & Wallace ; now Richard A. Wallace. 

Culver Bros. ; : succeeded by Sedgwick’s B’k (Sedgwick & Son). 

Reeves & Schureman ; now Means, Schureman & Co. 

Franklin Bank ; succeeded by Franklin National Bank. 

First National Bank ; closed. 

State National Bank; now State Bank. 

Bank of Lincoln Co.; succeeded by Farm. & Merch. Bank. 

Oxford B’k (Allen, Cooley, & Co.) ; succeeded by Oxford B’k, 
incorporated. 

Exch. B’k (Alonzo Clark); now Van Tuyle & Smith, prop. 

Conklin & Watson; now W. G. Watson. 

. B’k of St. Charles (Coryell & Lemley ); now B. G, Coryell, 
proprietor. 

. B’k of North Minneapolis; suc. by Farnsworth & Rauen. 

Fleming & Sears; now J.S Fleming. 

Bank of Pleasant Hill ; discontinued business. 

Farmers & Merchants’ ‘Saal: out of business. 

Bank of Burnett (W. A. Edney) ; attached. 

Bank of Franklin (Yard, Gage & Co.); now Yard & Gage, 
proprietors. 


.. Bank of Auburn; now First National Bank. 


Ord City Bank; succeeded by First National Bank. 

Harlan Co. Bank (Burton & Harvey); now First Nat’l B’k. 

Security Bank ; succeeded by Farm. & Traders’ Bank. 

succeeded by West Point Nat’l Bank. 

Miners’ Exchange Bank (J. Miner & Co.); closed May 5. 

S. J. Macy & Co.; retired from business. 

Charles Boesel ; succeeded by Boesel Bros, & Co. 

Dow, Fullagar & Colman ; discontinued business, 

Shackamaxon Bank ; suspended May 29. 

Bank of Renovo (J. H. & A. W. Cook); now Kane & Voss, 
proprietors. 

Bank of Athens; now First National Bank. 

German National Bank; has gone into voluntary liquidation, 

Wm. Cameron & Co.; now Abilene National Bank. 

G. A. Glover & Co.; succeeded by Nat’] B’k of San Marcos. 

National Union Bank; has gone into voluntary liquidation. 

. Bank of Franklin; has resumed business, 


. Prairie duChien Exch. Bank (A. Sheet: ; assigned May 23, to A.M. Beach. 


First National Bank ; has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
. Muskoka Banking Co.; suspended. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKE|1,. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Stagnation has characterized the month of May in almost every branch of 
trade. It was both midsummer dullness gone before, and midwinter business 
left behind. There has really been no spring trade this year. The last of 
the spring months has been almost as unseasonable as the other two, in 
which there were only two weeks of warm, pleasant weather. May has 
been more favorable for the crops, however, and agricultural pursuits have 
been forwarded sufficiently to give an average promise of a good harvest, and 
the possibility of a large one, with usually favorable weather and crop condi- 
tions for the summer months and early autumn Winter wheat, of course, is 
excepted, as winter killing in the middle and southern belts has reduced the 
prospects below the outcome even of the short crop Of 1881, with an esti- 
mated deficit, compared with the crop of 1884, of 125 to 150 millions of 
bushels. Otherwise there has been little or no damage to any of the crops, 
only they are generally two weeks late, both north and south, east and west.. 
Vegetation, however, is now making wonderful progress. 

Especially is this true of the smaller cereals, other spring crops, and 
grass, which grow most rapidly in the cool, moist weather we have had, while 
there has not been too much rain to interfere seriously anywhere with the 
planting of the warm weather or summer crops, such as corn, cotton and 
roots. It is the winter crops only that have yet received any damage, and 
these only where they were not covered with snow. Fruit is backward, but 
the budding and blossoming season was delayed by the uniformly cold 
weather until the snows in the north had disappeared, and the temperature 
became too mild to injure the earliest blooming trees and plants. An abun- 
dant fruit crop is therefore probable, and a heavy hay crop, as well as of 
the spring grains, and in the northern third of the winter grain belt. Corn 
is nearly all planted, and less than usual will probably require replanting, as 
the ground has not been wet enough to rot the seed, even if the weather 
has been too cold to sprout the plants; and, should replanting become nec- 
essary, good corn crops have been planted as late as the tenth of June. 
There has been less damage by floods, heavy rains and freshets, than usual 
this year, as the cold weather permitted the snows of the northern third 
of the crop belt to go away gradually. As to the acreage sown and planted’ 
this year, the general tendency is toward a decrease, in consequence of the 
present unremunerative prices for many of our most important crops. It is. 
true that the cost of farm products has been as much reduced of late years 
by the introduction of labor-saving machines, as has that of the products of 
the mill, the factory and the forge. It is equally true that farmers will con- 
tinue to produce the staple crops, even at present prices. But the point of 
over-production has been reached in wheat, under the unnatural. stimulus of 
high prices and unusual foreign demand from 1878 to 1881, when Europe 
had three consecutive bad crops. This culminated last year, and the reaction 
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will begin with the crop of 1885, after which we shall see a falling off in 
the world’s production of wheat, running the usual course of time in all agri- 
cultural revolutions, three to four years, when we shall no doubt reach the 
minimum production, as we have now the maximum. The same revolutions 
have occurred in our live-stock interests during the period from 1877 to 1885, 
and, in part, owing to the same causes. In 1877 beef and hog products 
reached the maximum production and the minimum prices for a quarter of a 
century at least. Farmers stopped raising pigs, ‘‘deaconed”’ their calves, sold 
their corn instead of feeding it, and went into grain raising and dairying, at 
the time when western dairy products first took rank with those of this 
State, at double former prices, and when wheat was selling at over $1 per 
bushel at the farmer’s door. As a result, beef and pork began to advance 
in 1879, and did not stop till 1882-3, when the equilibrium between supply 
and demand was destroyed, aided by the legislation against American meats 
on the Continent of Europe. Now we have the maximum production of live 
stock again, and prices have been receding from the maximum toward the 
minimum for three years. On January Ist we had 8,000,000 more sheep in 
the United States than in 1880, and 8,000,000 more cattle. There were 
‘2,000,000 less hogs than in that prolific year, yet a large increase over last 
year and the year before. A prominent stock dealer lately said—‘‘ With av- 
‘erage grass and corn crops this year, we will see lower prices for cattle and 
hogs than ever before in this country.” 

This increase in live stock shows why, with an equal increase in the pro- 
‘duction of corn and oats and root crops, with that of wheat, there has been 
little over-production, except of the latter. ‘The enormous increase in feed for 
animals has been met by an equal increase in consumption; while the in- 
crease in consumption of human food is only about five per cent. per annum, 
with perhaps another five per cent. for the thirty-three per cent reduction in 
prices. Here is the explanation for the unexpected and unaccounted-for dis- 
appearance of our two last enormous corn, oat and Ifay crops; which, under 
the old rule should have reached minimum prices and over-production this 
year, after two big crops in succession. The bearing of the above upon the 
acreage of the different crops this year is of great importance, as effecting the 
prospective supply and values of the growing crops. Wheat is likely to be 
under-produced for two or three years to come. The world has a larger sur- 
plus of old crop than usual this year, which may prevent the effects of a 
reduced crop being fully felt before another year. 

But corn is likely to be over-produced during the two years to come, if 
.we have good crops, for low prices of live stock will drive farmers out of 
its excessive production, and reduce the consumption of corn and feed prod- 
ucts just at the time when their production will have reached the maxi- 
mum. 

There is, however, an offset to this in the rapidly increasing exports of live 
stock from this country. We have been shipping an average of 6,000 live beeves 
weekly this year, beside a large number of sheep to Great Britain. At this 
rate we export 312,000 head of heavy beef cattle per year. It takes 300 
bushels of corn to raise a four-year-old bullock such as are shipped. This is 
equal to nearly 100 million bushels of corn exported in shape of live stock, or 
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equal to our average exports of corn, which are thus doubled and more, as 
until recently we shipped no live stock. 

It is evident, therefore, that other food and feed crops must go through the 
same revolutions that wheat has been for three years past. It has now 
reached the end of its cycle of depression, although it will never be restored 
to the old level of $1 per bushel to the farmer again, except on short crops. 
or in times of war, for the cost has been so reduced that the large farmers 
in Dakota can raise spring wheat for 40c. @ 42c. per bushel when they 
get average good crops; and the winter wheat farmers of Missouri and 
Kansas can do the same at 70c. @ 75c. per bushel. These figures explain 
why the acreage of spring wheat has scarcely been reduced this year, even in. 
the face of the present low prices, which, with the lowest freight rates on 
record, still pay the farmer a good profit. 

This much space has been devoted to the crop prospects, because upon: 
the next harvest almost every industry and the general revival of prosperity 
now depend in an ususual degree. Good crops mean prosperity to the great 
agricultural class, employment for transportation companies by water and rail, 
cheap food and better employment of labor, business for warehousemen and 
their employes, and the great army of middle men. A grain crop of four 
thousand million bushels gives double the work to get it to market that a 
crop of two thousand million bushels does, even if the farmer should receive 
as much money for the latter as the former, while it costs him no more to. 
raise good crops than it does to raise poor ones. If favored with good crops, 
therefore, another year, our weak railroads may be saved from the ruin that 
stares them in the face as a result of their over-production and want of em- 
ployment, and our solvent ones be enabled to resume dividends, renew their 
plant and rolling stock, thus setting in motion our iron and its allied in- 
dustries, that are the pivot on which our manufacturing interests turn, from. 
prosperity to depression and back again. On the crops and their movement 
also depends the money market, the condition of the banks, foreign exchange, 
the exports of gold, and our imports; so that the whole financial, commer- 
cial and industrial situation now rests on the coming harvest. Hence the 
stagnation of the past month, noted at the beginning of this review, and 
this premature, midsummer business paralysis, because everybody has folded 
his arms around his principal, clasped his hands about his cash, and pre- 
pared to go to Europe, or the country, or Coney Island, and do and spend 
as little as possible till fall. When this business nightmare shall have gone,. 
the cholera scare disappeared, and the harvests have been secured, then every- 
body will come back and work to make up this lost time and the continued 
losses of the past few years. 

For these reasons the dullest spring on record is likely to be succeeded. by 
as dull a summer as we ever had. There is nothing else in the business situation 
that has not existed for months, and been explained time and again in this 
review. The markets for everything but railroad stocks and junior bonds. 
are on a sound, hard, pan basis, as void of speculation and speculative influ- 
ences as possible, where option trading is practiced. But they have little 
vitality, and the fluctuations are feeble and narrow, since the European war 
cloud blew over, for a time, as the bears scare easily and cover quickly, when 
short at these low prices. Yet the bulls are equally timid, as they dare not. 
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wade far from the shore of legimate demand into the sea of speculation, 
though it is a dead calm, for the very reason that there is not a wave on 
which they can ride ashore, but must paddle themselves back, and, mean- 
time, ‘‘carry” the load and pay the charges, which count up faster than 
profits do. The stock market is only such in name, where the cliques make 
quotations from day to day, on which to borrow money, upon stocks they 
cannot sell, and which they are compelled to carry ‘‘till the next boom 
strikes the country and brings in a public to buy,” which Wall Street has 
not seen in the last three years. Meantime the bull pools can only squeeze 
the bear cliques, when they get too large a lien of shorts out, and vice 
versa when outside holders unload on the bulls whenever they put prices 
up at all, as London and the Continent have been doing the past month, 
both in the Vanderbilts and the Grangers, the former in particular, being as 
badly in disfavor, on the other side, since dividends have stopped, as have 
been the Gould stocks. 

The water transportation interests are having an equally hard time from 
over-production of ships and light exports. They, too, are struggling to keep 
out of bankruptcy, and some old steamship lines are consolidating. 

The industrial interests are more depressed and less active than they were a 
month ago, and reduction of wages, or stoppage of work have been the alter- 
natives presented to iron workers, coal miners, and the cotton mill operatives 
and owners. Compromises have generally been accepted by employers and em- 
ployed, rather than stop operations and means of support; but it is hardly pos- 
sible that a dull summer will be bridged over without further trouble. For 
stocks are accumulating in consequence of this stagnation in the distributive 
trade of the whole country, and this universal economy which keeps con- 
sumption at such low water mark, as shown by the dernier resort to auction 
sales to reduce these accumulations. The entire business outlook is there- 
fore a blank till autumn. The bugbear of gold exports has been used to 
help bears in stocks, but it is not seriously regarded anymore. The bank 
surplus continues to accumulate still, with little prospect of any better de- 
mand for money till autumn, and banks are refusing to pay interest on 
deposits when they cannot employ a 60 million reserve. 

This is a strange condition of things compared with a year ago, when 
they held less than two millions surplus. The bank statement still shows a 
continued decrease in loans and specie, the latter of gold, and there is rea- 
son to believe that the hoarding process has been continued, the beginning 
of which was noted last month, in expectation of gold exports. The action 
of the South at the meeting of the National convention of business men, 
during the month, against the continued coinage of debased silver dollars, was 
a happy surprise that promises a change in the silver policy, which we have 
discussed elsewhere. 

The produce markets have been dull and drooping since the war stimulus 
of April was withdrawn by the ‘‘ peace at any price” policy of Gladstone, 
which surprised even his bitterest opponents. The damage to winter wheat, 
however, was discovered just in time to save the bulls a Waterloo. As it 
was, they lost pretty severely on the ‘‘war bulge,” and have mostly unloaded 
since. Still, wheat is regarded cheap, even at their prices, which represent 
the war advance. But England scoured the rest of the wheat coun- 
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tries, and bought their surplus while she was preparing for war. Hence she 
has now her future wants provided for, while the amount on passage belongs 
to her importers, and is sufficiently large to provide for her near wants, 
even if her stocks are lighter than a year ago; hence our light exports. 
Somebody, however, is likely to lose in No. 2 Red in this market before the 
next crop, as a Chicago and New York house has bought up the limited 
stock of that grade here and west, and has the East and also European 
shippers pretty largely short of June—it is estimated over five million bushels. 
A ‘‘corner” in that month is feared, for the great bulk of the big visible 
supply is No. 2 Spring, and held in Chicago, and which exporters do not 
want, except at less than its relative value compared with Red winter. If the 
bulls’ theory is correct, prices are likely to be higher before going lower. They 
claim that from one-third to one-half more corn was fed, per head of live 
stock, the past winter, on account of its length and severity, than usual ; 
and hence the light receipts and small visible supply for the largest crop 
ever raised. It is also true that we began feeding this crop as soon as it 
was matured last Fall, because the old crop was practically exhausted. The 
same causes have produced a larger consumption of oats and hay than usual, 
which, taken with the large increase in our live stock, accounts for so little 
of our last enormous feed crops coming in sight. 

Cotton was bulled for more than it was worth when ‘‘Gladstone’s peace 
was declared,” for Ellison’s report came on its heels, announcing that the con- 
sumption in Europe had been considerably less for two years than his estimates 
had shown, which left a larger stock on hand than had been estimated, and 
hence less to draw from here before next crop for English specimens. Mean- 
time the late season has been otherwise favorable to the new crop, and it 
now promises a full average. 

Coffee has had a little bull stimulus in lighter receipts at Rio and 
Santos and better demand at home. But the next crop promises equal to 
last or better. 

Petroleum has been lifeless at about 80 cents for crude, with production 
about equal to exports, and no speculative life in the market except in sym- 
pathy with stocks, with which it moves since the consolidation of the two 
exchanges. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1885. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus, 

May 2... § 296,616,400 .$111,484,200.. $33,243,800 . $ 358,349,400 . $10,814,800 . $55,140,650 

- Q.+- 299,100,800 . 113,037,000 . 32,740,900 . 361,908,700 +» 10,797,500 * 55,300,725 

*¢ 16... 298,748,900 . 113,641,200 . 35,017,800 . 364,971,800 . 10,529,100 ~ 57,416,050 

‘€ 23.++ 296,000,200 . 114,607,200 « 36,024,100 . 363,276,900 . 10,430,200 . §9,812,075 

‘€ 29... 293,146,200 . 114,501,500 . 36,638,400 . 361,483,900 . 10,364,100 . 60,768,925 
+ 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1885. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Be : Mewsenes $ 144,858,300 --+- $8,529,800 .-.. $4,434,400 -.+-$101,892,600 .... $ 22,514,100 
Q.s.+eee 144,532,900 .... 8,514,900 .... 4,215,600 «+++ 102,799,500 .... 22,238,100 
we = 144,496,200 +++ 8,498,900 .... 4,079,400 +++ 104,234,700 .... 22,283,100 
7 Wiseusenc 144,362,700 ++. 8,487,800 ..++ 4,321,700 .... 104,570,300 .... 22,270,300 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
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Loans. Reserves. Deposits, Circulation, 

May 2 $ 74,267,010 wees $25,889,969 «+++ $74,052,320 soos «= 7,664,082 
ay 9 74,079,191 sees 26,621,227 coos =: 455,064 ces 7:067,337 
(16...cccee 74,651,485 sees 27,040,753 sees 77,004,215 seas 7,661,741 

BS BBvccccece § 6 940941,096 sees 26,695,389 see 7791559750 cece 7,608, 363 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 
QUOTATIONS : May 4. May 11. May 18. May 25. 
Discounts 344@4 344@4 . 344@4 -- 3%@4 
seco .. : 1% i 1%@r - «2% 
Treasury balances, coin. $138,771,364 .. $138,617,915 .. $138,431,752 .. $144,458,307 
Do. do. cur. $23,778,602 .. $23,806,642 .. $24,398,704 .- $25,130,986 


Sterling exchange has ranged during May at from 4.87%@4.89 for 
bankers’ sight, and from 4.85'44@4.87 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 519%@ 
515% for sight, and 5214%@518% for 60 days. The closing rates of the 
month were as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.853@4.86¥% ; bankers’ 
sterling, sight, 4.874%@4.88. Cable transfers, 4.884@4.88%. Paris—Bankers’, 
60 days, 5183,@518%; sight, 5164@s51554. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
52054@s520. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’ 60 days, 95@95%; sight, 9554@95%. 
Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 403%@40% ; sight, 40544@40%. 


DEATHS. 


ALDERFER.—On May 13, aged thirty-two years, MICHAEL ALDERFER, Presi- 
dent of the Perkiomen National Bank, East Greenville, Pa. 

BASSETT.—On May 25, aged fifty-two years, JEFFERSON BASSETT, of the 
firm Bassett & Bassett, Brenham, Tex. 

EAKIN.—On April 26, aged forty-two years, C. M. EAKIN, President of 
the Salem National Banking Co., Salem, N. J. 

JoHNsoN.—On April 22, aged seventy-three years, J. B. JOHNSON, Presi- 
dent of the National Exchange Bank, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

LELAND.—On May 15, aged seventy-nine years, FRANCIS LELAND, Presi- 
dent of the New York County National Bank, New York City. 

LuckigE.—On April 23, aged forty-two years, W. D. LuCKIE, Cashier of 
the Merchants’ Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

MAXWELL.—On May 21, JAMES MAXWELIL, President of the National Bank 
of W. Va., Wheeling, W. Va. 

MorE.—On May 2, aged forty-six years, L. R. More. President of the 
Kearney National Bank, Kearney, Neb. 


SHERMAN.—On May 2, aged seventy-five years, BENJAMIN B. SHERMAN, 
formerly President of the Merchants’ National Bank, New York City. 

WILLIAM.—On May Ig, aged fifty-three years, WILLIAM L. WILLIAM, of 
the firm of J. W. Casselberry & Co., Pottstown, Pa. 









